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LOVE BY EXPRESS 
A Novel of California 


IN FIVE FIBS By 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
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THE FOURTH. THE SEED BLOSSOMS, 


THE FIFTH. THE SEED BEARS FRUIT, 


FOREWORD 


‘Love by Express,’’ the novelette privately printed 
and sold by the Dorcas Society of Hollis and Buxton, 
Maine, was one of the earliest stories written by my 
sister, Kate Douglas Smith (Kate Douglas Wiggin). 

As to the exact year of its composition I am un- 
certain, for I share her indifference to dates and her 
inability to regard them as important. I know, how- 
ever, that it was written in Santa Barbara, California, 
immediately after the publication in the ‘‘St. Nicho- 
las Magazine’’ of her story for girls, ‘“Half-a-Dozen 
Housekeepers,’’ and just before her attention was 
turned to the study of kindergarten. It thus repre- 
sents the work of a novice in literature and must be 
judged from that standpoint and not from that of her 
later and more serious productions. 

It has never heretofore been published under her 
own name, for, although she re-wrote it several 
times,—once, by the way, on a dear old farm near 
Groveville, Maine,—yet it never altogether suited her 
literary taste and remained year after year in her 
desk, taken out occasionally, dusted, re-polished and 


returned to its seclusion. 


VIII FOREWORD 


In 1911, my sister and I were in need of some ex- 
tra money for one of our charitable enterprises, and I, 
who had always cherished a tender feeling for the 
youthful manuscript, begged that I might try to have 
it published, under a nom de plume, if the author 
thought best, and that I might use the proceeds for 
our charity. Consent was finally given and the little 
book was launched at once, finding a safe harbor in 
the first magazine office to which it was sent. I re- 
call that the editor, in his letter of acceptance, pro- 
nounced it ““the work of a writer of great promise,’’ 
and we two, knowing the promise had long been ful- 
filled, smiled together over the happy phrase. 

We signed the manuscript with the name of 
‘““Genevieve Knight,’’ I remember, and the unknown 
Genevieve was for some time the recipient of marked 
attention from editors who wanted to see more of her 
work. 

The story was published, the money spent, but the 
printed copy remained in the author’s desk, as the 
manuscript had done, for by this time she felt it 
somewhat too juvenile and over-romantic to be added 


to her already long list of maturely-ripened books. 


FOREWORD Ix 


To the members of the Maine Dorcas Society, 
however, of which Kate Douglas Wiggin was long 
the beloved Honorary President, its very youth is 
charming, as well as the balmy air of Southern Cali- 
fornia that breathes throughout its pages, and we be- 
lieve that all its readers will share our pleasure in the 
book. 

To California, then, because there it was composed, 
and to Maine, because there it was re-written, the 
Dorcas Society dedicates this little volume, its second 
venture in publication. 

The proceeds, like those of its first venture, ‘‘Dor- 
cas Dishes,’’ will be devoted to the benevolent work 
of the Society, and we believe that in so doing we are 
following the author’s custom with all her writings 
and ‘‘lending it,’’ in very truth, ‘“‘to the Lord.’’ 


NorA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
QUILLCOTE, 
HOoLwis, MAINE, 
July, 1924. 


‘Yet of thy bard be young, have grace 
To bear with him a little space. 
The fledgling nightingale must grow 
Before he charms the rose, and though 
A stripling’s work be somewhat rough, 


In time he may do well enough.’’ 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


PIB THE PIRST 


THE SEED 18 SOWN 


T is a warm, sleepy afternoon in Southern 
a California. Nota breeze is blowing across the 
placid Pacific, not a cloud is sailing in the sky. 

Sleepily the thin blue smoke curls out of the 
chimney-tops into the hazy air; sleepily lies the mellow 
September sunshine on the green alfalfa patches and 
golden grainfields, and even the lizards blink sleepily 
under the stones. 

Oh, the infinite beauty and charm of this land of 
summer, song and sunshine; this liberty of air and light, 
where the birds chirp merrily the long year round, with 
never a thought of autumn flight; where the blossoms 
open their brilliant petals to the sun and feel never a 
chill through all their span of life, and where Nature 
seems so enamored of her own perfection that she 
glides jubilantly on through all the seasons, tolerating 
scarce any change from her ideal type! 

Rest a little in this fascinating clime, fall under the 
spell of its enchantments, and all other lands seem 
barren and comfortless, their cities gaudy and full of 
noise. 

And Rancho Carmelita is the loveliest in all the 
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lovely country. As you stand on the veranda of the 
ranch-house, whether you glance downward on the 
green lawn, with the slender shadows of its eucalyptus 
trees, or upward to the blue sky through the arches of 
sycamore boughs; whether you look backward on the 
vine-clad hills and waving grainfields, or forward on 
the dimpled hillsides and wrinkled mountains—all is a 
perfect picture of dreamy beauty. 

As for the dwelling itseli—“Nido de la Golondrina” 
(the Swallow’s Nest )—it is an ancient adobe, converted 
into a charming country house. It stands in the middle 
of a field, on a slight rise of ground, and is over- 
shadowed by a grove of noble live-oaks, whose dark 
leaves glisten in the sunshine. 

Seen through their branches, from a little distance, or 
by moonlight, it seems a stunted marble palace, the few 
cracks in its surface showing the dark clay beneath, like 
the “soul of earth in a whitewashed skin.” 

All the doors open hospitably upon the broad piazza, 
and a glance within shows large rooms with deep win- 
dow-seats, open fireplaces, red-wood furniture in simple 
designs, piano, low book-cases, dainty work-baskets, 
flowers and birds. . 

In a visible nook under a snow-white bed, where the 
tyrant man would deposit his offensive and inartistic 
bootjack, sit two dainty high-heeled gray slippers, turn- 
ing their toes together like a couple of confiding little 
mice. 
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No; these are evidently not bachelor’s quarters, but 
are “infested” by a woman, as the misogynists say. 

. Within the door one might fancy one’s self in a New 
England country house of modern style, while without, 
the landscape rivals that of Italy. 

The surroundings of this pretty nest are especially 
tropical; the century plant, with its towering flower- 
stalk; the pampas grass, waving its feathery plumes 
with royal grace; the silvery shimmer of the olive; the 
golden gleam of the orange and lemon; the thicket of 
scarlet geranium, where the flower, no longer timid, as 
at the North, glows and burns with the passion and 
ardor of the South—this is the New Italy, and Amer- 
ica’s coming poet shall, some day, fitly sing her praises. 

But the serenity of the scene rested only upon the 
landscape, for, at the moment when our story opens, 
two frolicsome urchins on the front lawn were engaged 
in sprinkling each other with the garden-hose, while 
from the rear of the house came musical evidence of 
another small elf, also in a state of hilarious excitement. 

These were the offspring of Mr. Ned and Mistress 
Daisy Titus, of Rancho Carmelita, and the aforesaid 
gentleman, although the author of their being and en- 
tirely sensible of their hereditary charms, would tell 
you, in plain language, that they were an extremely 
hard lot. 

It was Laurence and Marjorie who were devastating 
the front garden just now, while Allan, the youngest 
and wildest of the trio, was successfully prosecuting his 
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infant villainies out of sight and hearing. Allan was 
additionally dubbed the “Deacon,” probably because 
early piety was not his distinguishing characteristic. 
He had gained his sobriquet from the habit of praying 
with unction for the sins of his brother and sister when 
engaged in his devotions at the maternal knee, but grow- 
ing very sleepy when his own were brought under 
consideration. 

Notwithstanding the disturbing circumstances of his 
environment, the uncle of this festive trio, Gordon 
Raymond by name, was courting slumber in a Chinese 
lounging-chair on the piazza—Gordon Raymond, bach- 
elor, scribbler. This would seem the appropriate time 
in which to describe a hero, save for the possible im- 
pertinence of exposing an unsuspecting sleeper to the 
public gaze, but at this instant the sound of a woman’s 
voice, sweet and fresh as a meadowlark’s, is heard from 
an open window, the voice of Mistress Daisy Titus, 
blithe and charming little wife and mother, wilful, be- 
witching, merry, tender—in fine, a natural gypsy tamed 
by an adoring husband. 

“Gordon, Gordon, wake up! Forgive me for troub- 
ling you, dear, but the Deacon is trying to put your 
puppy through the wringing-machine! Do you hear? 
Puppy! Wringing-machine!” 

“Great Jove!” cried Raymond, waking with a start 
and clearing the distance around the house in three 
mighty jumps. “I’ll run the youngster himself through 
the wringing-machine! He is perfectly demoniac in 
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his ingenuity. This is the fourth time today that I’ve 
saved him from murder and the gallows. Oh, Deacon, 
Deacon!”’ he ejaculated, as, the scene of carnage reached, 
he rescued his precious setter pup from the clasp of his 
mischievous nephew. ‘You little curly-headed savage, 
I have a thousand minds to wring your adorable neck. 
See here! do you know that we shall have to change 
your name unless you grow to be a better boy? Dea- 
cons are invariably, unchangeably good; do you under- 
stand? They always have clean hands, they never 
slam doors, and they learn to step softly when they are 
_ wee boys, so that they may pass around the contribution 
box in church by and by. Daisy, come out and behold 
your wicked little offspring!” 

A saucy, dark head and would-be penitent face ap- 
peared at the window. 

“Allan, I blush for you! Papa would be surprised 
to see his little son!’ (“I doubt it,’ muttered the 
uncle.) ‘Gordon, I’m so sorry. Nurse is busy and I 
have this horrid packing to do, or indeed you shouldn't 
be bothered. But,” mischievously, “it’s a nice way for 
you to get acquainted with the chicks. Isn’t the Deacon 
unique? I think, if I say so, as shouldn’t, that he has 
a remarkably strong individuality. Did he kill the 
puppy much?” 

“Not very much, thanks! The tail is a trifle mashed 
and the ribs seem to have been thrown out of intimacy ; 
the canine anatomy was not primarily intended to stand 
this particular test, you know; but it’s of no conse- 
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quence. ‘Strong individuality!’ I should think so, 
deuced strong!” 

“Don’t be cross, Ray,” pleaded his sister. “We shall 
leave you this afternoon. Look upon the children mean- 
while as a wholesome discipline; renew your youth in 
them and cultivate the passive virtues. Aunt Amy says 
that Allan is precisely what you were at his age. Con- 
sider it a providential chance for you to study Genesis 
—and Revelation!” 

“It’s all right, my dear little Sis; don’t mention it,” 
laughingly responded Gordon. “It’s too warm today 
for intellectual convictions, but I’ve just arrived at one 
without special exertion. I no longer wonder at the 
departure of your patient spouse for Sacramento. I 
am only surprised that he ever attempted the practice of 
the law at all, if he were expected at the same time to be 
a parent to these children. Let me see, I arrived only 
thirty-six hours ago, and my martyrdoms as dry nurse 
to these youngsters would furnish Fox with another 
volume. The Deacon, especially, is more exciting than 
a season ticket to a circus. By the way, youd better 
send Chica for Laurie; he was heading for the pond 
when I saw him last.” 

“Oh, there’s no danger ; there never is. They’re safe; 
they always are. Chica! Chiqui-ta! Look in the pond 
for the children and change their clothes if they’re wet.” 

“There’s sang-froid for you! Unnatural mother!” 

“Unnatural uncle, complaining of the three dearest 
darlings on the habitable globe; but, oh, Ray, isn’t it 
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warm? I’m so tired of cramming things into places 
too small for them. How do you suppose poor Ned 
bears this intolerable heat in Sacramento ?” 

“My pretty little Sis,’ said Raymond, adopting an 
argumentative tone as he leisurely lighted a cigarrito 
and flung himself under the shade of a pepper-tree, 
“your husband, at this writing, is not a thing to be men- 
tioned in polite society. He probably wears no coat and 
no collar ; the glistening sweat of honest toil is irrigating 
his usually dry and legal brow, and rendering him un- 
interesting and irritable. It’s the most reckless thing 
imaginable to dream of joining him; ten to one he'll 
send you back to the ranch.” 

“Then I’d better leave the children with you, dear,” 
said Daisy, with malice in her tone. “But the fact is,” 
she continued, impressively beating a button-hook on 
the window-sill, “the fact is, that I would rather—well 
—seethe with Ned Titus in Sacramento than stay here 
without him and be cool.” 

“You're anything but cool, sister mine, here or any- 
where else, but you are so old-fashioned in your con- 
nubial felicity, and so candid in your remarks concern- 
ing it, that you shock my modesty.” 

“Pray don’t be facetious; the weather isn’t suitable 
for that, either. If you are capable of any effort what- 
ever, tell me where to find your valise, and if I may 
borrow it when I find it.” 

“Well, well,” cried Gordon, raising himself on one 
elbow, “the hand of Fate suddenly grasps the situa- 
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tion! Daisy, just look among the traps in the corner 
of my den and you'll see a lady’s traveling bag in a 
sort of linen cover ; toss it out, please, and I'll immedi- 
ately unfold a dark and mysterious tale.” 

Daisy flew into the next room, and from a pile of 
clothing, books, boots, guns and cigar boxes unearthed 
the desired article, which, when stripped of a soiled 
embroidered cover, proved to be a dainty Russia 
leather satchel with gold lettering on its side, “D. T.” 
What could be more charming? 

“Why, Gordon, you dear brother, how did you know 
exactly what I needed, and how thoughtful to get it 
marked before you left the city. A thousand thanks!’ 

“What in creation do you mean?” asked Raymond, 
blankly, looking stupidly at the now unfamiliar bag. 

“Pray don’t affect unconsciousness, Ray; here is the 
prettiest bag in the world, and perhaps you'll say that 
D. T. in gold letters doesn’t stand for Daisy Titus.” 

“T confess that D. T. commonly means Daisy Titus 
when it doesn’t signify Dakota Territory or Delirium 
Tremens. But in this particular instance, I’m blessed 
if I know what it means. See here! that’s the most 
curious coincidence! A year ago Phil Winchester and 
Charley Thompson happened in at an auction sale of 
Wells & Fargo’s express packages—the “Old Horse,” 
they call it, where articles that have accumulated for a 
year are sold to the highest bidder. In many cases the 
purchaser has no idea what he is getting, as the wrap- 
pings are not always removed from the packages. 
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Well, Thompson paid a dollar and a half for a mam- 
moth bundle, which turned out to be a fine Turkish 
rug, and Winchester got, for seventy-five cents, a silver- 
mounted pistol. We laughed over the thing a good 
deal at the time and agreed to patronize the next sale. 
The matter had slipped from my mind, however, until 
yesterday, when, as I was rushing to the boat, in a 
desperate hurry, as usual, I passed directly by an open 
door where one of these auctions was being held. Just 
by way of a private joke I bid for the article in the 
auctioneer’s hands, a good-looking little traveling 
satchel. It was knocked down to me for fifty cents, 
and, finding it empty, I lugged it off to the wharf with 
my other traps. Then I met Dolly Page on the boat 
and forgot that I had the bag until this minute!” 
“Hm!” said Madam Titus, sarcastically, as she 
tugged viciously at the lock. “Dolly Page would make 
a man forget he had—anything—worth remembering.” 
“Not quite,’ replied Gordon, with a teasing smile. 
“For example, he could neither forget that he had eyes, 
nor a mouth; for, at the risk of my reputation, I sol- 
emnly affirm that a man cannot look at Dolly Page with- 
out experiencing a huge desire to kiss her. Why don’t 
you press down the catch? Don’t twitch it—there, 
that’s the way. To be sure, Dolly’s head, in violation 
of every law of nature, is as absolutely vacant as if it 
had been emptied with an air-pump; but that has noth- 
ing to do with it. Here, give me the thing and I'll pick 
the lock with all the solemnity befitting the occasion. 
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I know there’s nothing in it. I rattled it energetically 
and found it as light as Dolly’s pretty head. I’ve been 
sold, that’s evident, but the kind fairy, Coincidence, 
seems to have had your welfare at heart. Witness the 
delicacy of her ministrations; she not only throws a 
gift into your very lap, but she even has had it marked 
with your initials. Hang this lock!” 

“T wish she hadn’t,” said Daisy, with a dismal inflec- 
tion. “I shall never use it! I’m not a bit supersti- 
tious, but there’s something very queer about those 
letters—they absolutely blaze at me this minute, and 
seem to say D. T. ‘D-on’t T-ouch!’ ‘D-on’t T-rifle! 
‘D-on’'t T-ravel!’”’ 

“Nonsense, child!” cried Gordon, with a peal of 
laughter. ‘‘What is more natural? ‘Miss,’ let’s see, 
‘Miss Dorothy Tubbs,’ on her summer visiting tour, 
has probably parted company with one of her belong- 
ings; it has been forwarded to her by friends, but has 
failed to connect. Take it and be thankful.” 

“Yes; I imagine myself taking it, only to have some 
irate female approach me with a bloodthirsty eye and 
demand her property and an explanation! Then I 
should be thrown, with my three innocent babes, into a - 
prison cell, there to languish until I should be bailed 
out like a leaky boat! No, thank you, sir. Chica! 
Chica! Don’t you see that Miss Marjorie has a tobacco 
pouch in her mouth? And dont give Master Laurie 
the lawn-mower. There, Mamma will come, dearie, 
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and give her little daughter something nicer to play 
with than the horrid tobacco pouch!” 

Raymond examined the dainty satchel with curious 
eyes, and having at length forced, without breaking, its 
lock, found it not entirely empty; for from an inside 
pocket, closely buttoned and apparently containing 
nothing, he drew a thick note-book, also of Russia 
leather, with soft covers, red-edged leaves and more 
gold lettering. 

“Ha! the plot thickens!’ murmured he in a stage 
whisper. “Dorothy Tubbs has good taste, both in 
bags and books. Mayhap her name is not Dorothy 
Tubbs, but rather Dora Thorne, or Diana Templeton. 
Daisy,” he called, “I am the possessor of a female 
diary. Wish me joy! I can prowl among the soul- 
secrets of a verbose boarding-school miss. Daisy, do 
you hear? I have my heart’s desire while I am yet 
young in years. This is what I have always yearned 
hungrily to Holy Saint Bridget! What was that 
howl?” 

For, just at this exciting juncture, the Deacon’s 
infantile person was seen perched upon the extreme 
top of the tank-house—his brown eyes dancing with 
fun, his yellow curls floating in the breeze, and, locked 
to his malicious little breast, his uncle’s precious setter 
pup. 

“Uncle Ray,” came the childish treble from the dizzy 
heights above, “it’s a ’norful hot day, it is! an’ Wing 
Chung says setter pups can swim, an’ I brung Toodles 
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up to try him, ’cause I knewed he’d like the water if he 
was old enough, and the brook is dry and the stones 
tickul our feet, but he won’t leggo of me, ’cause he’s 
an old ‘’fraid cat’ and finks the water is too offul 
fur-off-down, but it ain’t! Shall I make him mind 
what I say?” 

This being the state of affairs, the note-book was 
energetically thrust into an inside pocket of Raymond’s 
shooting-jacket, as he climbed to the scene of his 
nephew’s lofty aspirations, descending with the trem- 
bling pup under one arm and the grieved infant under 
the other. “If I held any closer relation to that boy 
than the unhappy one which is now my lot,” groaned 
Gordon, as he deposited his frisky burden in the mid- 
dle of Mistress Daisy’s bed, “I should keep him in a 
bushel basket with a bag over the top. Look at him, 
the rosy, rascally, wheedlesome little urchin!” 

For, as each vituperative adjective was hurled at the 
scamp’s head, he met it by showering insinuating little 
pats upon his uncle’s dark cheek, clinging round his 
unwilling neck meanwhile, and finally bringing him to 
an unconditional and shameless surrender by tucking a 
dozen sweetly seductive and sloppy kisses under his 
moustache. : 


Three hours later the farewell words had been 
spoken. The children, with mother and nurse, had 
been safely dispatched, and the smoke of the departing 
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steamer, rising into the clear air as she passed by the 
mouth of the canyon, showed Raymond that he was 
sole monarch of all he surveyed on Rancho Carmelita. 


FIB THE SECOND 


THE SEED TAKES Root 


HE brief, lovely southern twilight was creeping 
over Rancho Carmelita. 
Everything was startlingly still, as if light 
and darkness had suddenly met each other and 
stopped a moment for sheer surprise. 

The chickens were all brooded under mother-wings ; 
the hens were dozing in the pepper-tree branches; Ah 
Sing had carried his last bucket of foaming Jersey 
milk into the adobe dairy-house, let down his queue 
and started for his nightly game of “fan-tan” at the 
quarters. 

Darkness had floated slowly down the valley, turn- 
ing the shining windows cold and gray. The arms of 
the windmills were at rest, the pelting day-chorus of 
the birds was over and the green of the trees grew 
dark against the deepening blue of the sky. 

Up in a hollow of the foothills a sheep-herder had 
built a rough little camp, and just now a flickering 
gleam came from his open door. The first pale stars 
coming out overhead brightened the tender gloom, and, 
wonderful generosity of Mother Nature, was there 
not, besides all this eventide beauty, a full view of the 
broad Pacific as it rolled in upon the white beach at the 
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canyon’s mouth, its cool waves still faintly flushed with 
the glorious colors of the departed sun! 

Mrs. Titus and family having left on the five o’clock 
boat, Gordon Raymond was seated in his room alone. 

A very characteristic room it was, with simple furni- 
ture of native red-wood, and skins in abundance on the 
polished floor. 

Curiosities from almost every country under the 
sun, perched here and there, showed him a traveler, 
while the number of books and papers and the huge 
writing-table, with its careless litter of manuscript, 
betrayed the man of letters. 

He drew the curtains, lighted the student lamp and 
threw himself into the lounging-chair. 

“Well,” sighed he, in the direction of the Chinese 
idol, his sole auditor, “I have partaken of mutton 
chops; I will now devote myself to meditation. Those 
tricksy elves of nephews are safely launched upon the 
briny deep; I think not even their matchless ingenuity 
can invent a plan for my undoing at this distance. 
Under the influence of the hour and occasion, I might 
grind out an Ode to Melancholy, save that I never 
write for the waste-basket, or I might play Solitaire, 
last refuge of the feeble mind, or I might Stay! 
Why all this indecision? I'll cultivate the proper state 
of mind, then seek and devour Dorothy Tubbs’s jour- 
nal! Item: 


“‘Rose at ten this morning and put on my écru 
dress with the bias gussets.’ 
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“Ttem: 


““Returned Gerald’s ring, letters and lock of hair 
to-day; the dream is over.” 


Gordon Raymond is not a “ladies’ man,” nor an 
Apollo, yet he is well worth the momentary glance we 
may give at him while he pursues his quest. 

About five feet ten inches of length he shows as he 
stretches himself lazily out for his after-dinner smoke, 
and if we adopt the Roman standard of measurement 
—from the eyebrows up—to estimate the worth of a 
man, he certainly met its requirements, for he had a 
fine forehead, from which the hair grew with a certain 
careless grace. 

He wore a brown moustache, but no beard, for the 
contour of his face was too good to gain anything by 
being so hidden. 

His eyes were clear, bright and hazel, and his mouth, 
almost always the tell-tale feature of the face and gen- 
erally the faithful expositor of the moral man, was 
devoid neither of sweetness nor strength. 

That is all. Perhaps upon such slender showing, 
the casual feminine observer would never lose her 
heart to him, but she has him at a disadvantage. Speak 
to him, Dear Lady Disdain! Let him gather his lazy 
length into vertical position, bend down to answer you, 
and as he does so, flash a manly, straightforward, yet 
mirthful glance from his brown eyes into your charm- 
ing blue ones, and you will grant that he is not such 
bad stuff for a hero after all. 
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He was far from rich, young Gordon Raymond; 
neither was he precisely poor, with that expressive 
poverty which is the special prerogative of church- 
mice. He owned sheep (which I must allow seemed 
to need more feeding, washing and herding than clip- 
ping or shearing); real estate, which invariably 
“dropped” from the time of purchase and stayed down 
after it dropped) ; a few shares of railroad stock (not 
exactly booming) ; a small ranch or two, an hereditary 
income of microscopic proportions, and a facile pen 
which brought him in, when necessary, a few hundreds 
a year. If you knew him well, and believed that a 
brave, able, self-respecting manhood is fair profit for 
any man’s first thirty years of life, you would grant 
that he had made good use of his time. 

He may look a trifle lazy just now, and a little 
haughty and indifferent in repose, but you may sit back 
in your chair serenely, Dear Lady Disdain, nor fear 
that he will prove a dawdling, dangling, sighing lover, 
for he will woo right earnestly when he woos. 

His heart, never yet stirred profoundly, will melt 
under the caressing warmth of love, and his feeling, 
now placid and undisturbed as some mountain pool, 
will, when the magic pebble is dropped into its quiet 
depths, break from its bounds and dash along im- 
petuously, overcoming every obstacle in its course and 
making its channel smoother as it goes. 

While we have been making this lengthy digression, 
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Raymond had found and opened the note-book, spread 
it on the table before him, bent his head upon his hand 
and begun his criticisms. 

Even the first glance was a surprise, for, written on 
the fly-leaf in bold characters, was the inscription: 

For my little daughter Delight, on her twenty- 
first birthday. 
From her loving father, 
Geoffrey Traverse. 
“Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education; 
in the elder, a part of experience; therefore we 
travel!” 
and, underneath, in a still more masculine, and, there- 
fore, presumably a feminine hand: 
Notes of California Wanderings 
By Delight Traverse. 
“Thou knowest I hunger after Wisdom as the Red 
Sea after ghosts; therefore I travel!” 

“Shades of Polyphemus! What a quotation,” cried 
Raymond, in astonishment. “Look you, presumptuous 
maiden, you are poaching on my especial literary 
manor. However, you shall have a hearing, and if you 
are a better shot with the pen than I, these happy hunt- 
ing-grounds shall be yours! But exit thou false and 
fickle fair ones—Dorothy Tubbs, Dora Thorne, Diana 
Templeton—and enter Delight Traverse! A pretty 
name. By Jove, an extremely pretty name, and a good 
handwriting! How clearly she does her work. Evi- 
dently she doesn’t scribble for money. Well, let us see 
what she has to say for herself!” 
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It is quite wonderful how much one may learn of a 
person’s inner nature from written words, if they have 
been put upon paper spontaneously, with no thought of 
effect. Raymond found this little volume a graceful 
record of quiet journeyings by sea and shore; whether 
penned for private pleasure or public view, he could 
not be certain, but at all events a sufficiently clever piece 
of literary work to arrest the attention, especially if 
that attention were rendered keener by a questionable 
curiosity. 

The notes were quite impersonal and showed bits of 
exquisite description, happy metaphor, naive and girlish 
sentiment expressed with delicacy and thought, yet 
with maturity of judgment; bright flashes of wit, 
charming gleams of tenderness; and, underlying all, 
peeping through every line and lingering on every page, 
the subtle, intangible presence of a sweet and gracious 
womanhood—a womanhood not yet fully developed, 
perhaps, but of alluring charm. 

An hour had passed and Gordon Raymond’s eyes 
were still glued upon the fascinating record. 

His mental résumé of the writer, made throughout 
that first reading, was something as follows: 

“How charmingly she expresses herself! . . . I 
vow I had no idea that in this epoch of fuss and feath- 
ers, twaddle and nonsense, a girl of the period could 
write in so pure, readable and beautiful a style. She 
has lost her mother, it seems, but has a father who very 
plainly adores her. She speaks Spanish and is musical, 
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an excellent thing in woman, and is now some twenty- 
two years old, I should think. My private opinion, 
based upon nothing in the world obvious to the senses, 
is, first, that she is a petted daughter and does not write 
for filthy lucre; second, that if she talks as well as she 
writes, thinks as well as she talks, feels as well as she 
thinks, and looks as well as she feels—she would be a 
dangerous young party. And yet I should rather like 
to run across her somewhere. I believe I fancy a 
woman with a mind and a tongue, after all Angels 
and ministers of grace, defend us, but here is her 
photograph!” 

And sure enough, it was, loosened from its card and 
gummed to the fly-leaf at the end of the book. 

The owner of the journal had apparently wished to 
commemorate a certain occasion or immortalize a cer- 
tain costume, therefore she had descended upon some 
bucolic photographer and perched herself in front of 
his fortunate camera. The artist may have been a tyro, 
and the instrument a relic of by-gone ignorance and 
brutal superstition, but the ardent sun had performed 
his sweet task well, lingering on every charming detail 
and burning it upon the willing plate. 

The scene was a photographer’s garden—what is 
called in the instructions for private theatricals a “prac- 
ticable” garden, with a “practicable” window-frame set 
in the center of a “practicable” cottage covered with an 
eccentric tropical vegetation that flourishes only in the 
sky-parlors of latter-day photographic artists. 
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A figure good to look upon appeared in the casement, 
and next to the airy grace of the apparition one would 
notice a remarkably well-set head furnished with a lot 
of fluffy hair that might be of any color, a delicate ear, 
and, alas—nothing more, since the witch, for some pur- 
pose known only to herself, had heartlessly turned her 
back upon the camera and hence upon the public at 
large. In defiance of every law of Nature or of Art, 
she was looking into the window, not out of it, 
forsooth ! 

Her right hand, ungloved and unjeweled, reached 
upward and clasped the window-frame as she bent for- 
ward into obscurity; her left, with daintily-curled 
fingers, held back a sweep of diaphanous drapery, 
either to keep it out of harm’s way or the better to 
disclose a dainty shoe, according to the view, optimistic 
or pessimistic, one takes of feminine nature. 

“Exasperating picture!’’ ejaculated Gordon. “Now 
there are three ways to account for this bit of idiosyn- 
crasy, and each betrays a passion of the female mind. 
First, Humility; her face may not be her fortune. 
Next, Vanity; she thinks her back quite good enough 
for anybody. Last, Coquetry; the likeness has been 
taken for someone whom she knows to be interested in 
any view of the subject! That ‘someone’ is probably a 
certain ‘Tom’ mentioned in the notes. ‘Tom,’ who ‘did 
not agree with Papa on the Chinese question’; “Tom,’ 
who ‘refused to climb Tamalpais with her’ (unman- 
nerly brute) ; ‘Tom,’ who ‘liked California better every 
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day’—sole proof that ‘Tom’s’ head is properly level. 
Look at her! Coquettish minx! That pose is doubt- 
less a freak, a celestial freak by the way, and one that 
never originated with a rural photographer. 

By close inspection I can perceive one-fifth of a semi- 
circle of eyelashes, quite too long for practical use, the 
surplus length slightly curled and probably serving ex- 
clusively as an ornament, or to entangle a fellow’s 
glances.” _ 

Hereupon Gordon Raymond yawned reflectively and 
went to bed; nor can IJ add, in the interest of romance, 
that he lay awake a single hour, nor yet that he was vis- 
ited in his dreams by haunting visions of radiant god- 
desses clad in manuscript, extending ink-stained fingers 
to clasp his own. 

His last waking thought was, “Great Scott! what a 
fool Dolly Page is!” 

Time slipped slowly by; the days grew into weeks, 
October was at hand and Raymond was still at the 
Carmelita, awaiting the arrival of important business 
letters before starting on a horseback tour through the 
lower country. 

The quiet ranch life, with his books and gun, his 
dogs and his horses, had not once palled upon him, and 
indeed it must always be enchanting to one who has 
not too much accompanying care and irksome re- 
sponsibility. 

To all outward appearance he was unchanged by 
these quiet, uneventful weeks, but had a psychological 
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microscope been applied to his inner consciousness a 
curious change would have been made manifest. 

The small token of regard dropped into his hands by 
Messrs. Wells, Fargo & Company had been read again 
and again. This fact was not in itself especially re- 
markable, for, in the first place, his curiosity was 
strongly stirred, and that so-called feminine trait occa- 
sionally appears in man, where it appears to flourish as 
if it were on its native heath; then again the book was 
in itself interesting, having been written by one who 
had traveled in his very footsteps, looked upon things 
with his own artistic eye and transcribed them with a 
womanly and more poetic hand. 

But Delight Traverse was also intensely “sympa- 
thetic,’ and had put much more of her own charming 
personality and magnetism between those two covers 
than she imagined or would have cared to believe. And 
so it came to pass after many days that, without being 
at all consulted in the rather one-sided development of 
matters, she had insensibly drifted into Raymond’s 
consciousness, and more, she had grown therein from a 
mere myth, a graceful outline, a perplexing shadow, 
into a fully rounded character, a definite personage, one 
whose past history, present capabilities and future 
aspirations had become quite familiar to him—a living, 
breathing woman for whose constant presence in his 
thoughts he could not satisfactorily account, and whom 
he treated at first with dignified disdain, then with pas- 
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sive endurance, and at last with glad and happy 
hospitality. | 

About this time his whimsical musings under the 
student lamp and over the tantalizing book ran some- 
what in this form: 

“T should be the last man alive to fall in love with a 
name. But Delight! It smells of wild roses or clover 
blossoms; it brings with it a whiff of sweet, wholesome 
morning air; there is no meretricious gas-light about it; 
she ought to be a girl good to see at breakfast ; most of 
em are better left till after sundown.” 

“I wonder if she is married yet! I hope Hee She 
is too lovable for me to wish her married—at present— 
and yet ‘cae is undoubtedly hanging about for some 
purpose.” 

“Where on the eG or water, is she probably travel- 
ing at this moment? Just as likely in Tangiers or 
Tartary as anywhere else, if that elderly locomotive of 
a father has had his way.” : 

“T should rather like to make bes acquaintance, or 
write to her and offer to return the note-book, but I 
should have to find her first, and how in the name of 
the great Egyptian mummy am I to manage that? 
One would think, to be sure, that any postmaster in 
California, possessing either the intuition of a man or 
the instinct of a brute, ought to know if a woman like 
Delight Traverse does, or ever did, reside in his town- 
ship; but postmasters are human and lack informa- 
tion.” 
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“T know it is weak, and yet I solemnly affirm my pri- 
vate impression that the writer of that note-book and 
original of the distracting back-view picture is just the 
sort of person I should enjoy seeing continuously on 
the other side of that redwood table! How com- 
panionable, how pretty she would look, for despite all 
my efforts to imagine her freckled, pug-nosed, cross- 
eyed, thick-lipped, she will persist in ivisiting my 
reveries with a satin skin, a patrician nose, a laughing 
eye and a kissable mouth.” hee 

“She should sit in that little willow rocking chair 
(when she sat so far away), and sew on something 
while I read to her; at least that’s the correct domestic 
picture, but perhaps she reads as she writes, quite as 
well as I do, in which case she might make me sew and 
do the reading herself. But I don’t think she’s a 
female reformer—her smile would be as merry as her 
wit, her eyes as bright as her sallies, and her pretty 
hair would turn to gold under this ruddy firelight. 
Pshaw! you dreaming imbecile! her father may have 
married a Mexican and she be as black as my shoe!’ 


“How am I to account for this mental aberration! 
I’m sure I don’t know! I’m not the man I thought my- 
self, for I am evidently too susceptible to be trusted in 
female society without a keeper. Female society! Why, 
apparently, I can’t stand even a female book! How 
sorry she must have been to lose it! Now if she would 
take the advice of the insinuating newspaper man, and 
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‘advertise,’ I could return it with an inoffensive sugges- 
tion as to reward!” 

“Yes,” sighed our hero, in mE the night be- 
fore his journey, “the fact is there, obstinate and im- 
movable as the stone nose on the Sphinx’s face; I am 
not a fool, violent as the assertion may appear, but upon 
my soul, ‘Cupid hath clapped me 7’ the shoulder,’ and I 
either love at the present moment, or might, could, 
would and should love My Lady Delight Traverse, if I 
once had the privilege of a personal interview !” 


This experience, as above narrated, may seem to you 
as outside the natural order of things on this conven- 
tional planet. : 

“Absurd,” you say, “to fall in love with a book, or 
with its author, through it alone.’ Very likely! You, 
my fashionable man-about-town, frequenter of clubs 
and dabbler in stocks, would take quite a different 
course in securing a lady-love. First, you would look 
into her father’s bank account to see if she would “‘do”’; 
next, you would endeavor to find out whether you were 
sure to get her for the asking; and last of all, you 
would acquaint her in a cut-and-dried sort of way with 
your profound attachment. But who would make you 
a hero of romance, you pitiful scab nah eahui, and money- 
grubber ? 

No; your objections are somewhat plausible, for the 
balcony-climbing and Hellespont-swimming style of 
lover is sadly out of date, and we have in his stead a 
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mechanical manikin whose highest conception of spon- 
taneity is to speak without introduction, and whose 
uttermost ideal of passion is to marry on an insufficient 
income. Nevertheless, if you had been such a man as 
Gordon Raymond, with a heart ready to thrill to all fine 
womanly influences, Delight Traverse, in or out of a 
book, with or without your distinguished permission, 
would have been the very goddess to enshrine herself 
therein. 

That a man who had never succumbed to feminine 
witcheries in his salad days should surrender, and 
that without persuasion, when he had attained years of 
discretion, is perhaps unusual; nevertheless it is true 
that with none of the preliminary signals that attend 
the advent of most strange phenomena, a white-winged 
ship, bearing a strange name and flying strange colors, 
had somehow or other sailed boldly into the heretofore 
placid harbor of Gordon Raymond’s heart. 


Irmo 


PIB) THE THIRD 


THE SEED BRANCHES 


HAT everybody has heard of charming Santa 
Barbara goes without saying, if we except those 
unfortunates who, by reason of special infirm- 
ities, reside in asylums for the deaf. 

It may be safe even to say that no community exists 
under the sun in which her praises have not been sung 
for her. Her sponsors, during the term of her com- 
parative infancy, scattered on the wings of the wind 
carefully prepared “tables of temperature’ and rhetor- 
ical circulars descriptive of her matchless climate and 
numberless other attractions. This they did partly be- 
cause they were willing that all men should be well and 
happy if they could afford it, and partly because each 
one of them hoped to sell his fifty vara lot at about the 
figure it would bring did it enshrine a snug gold mine 
two feet from the surface. Thus the gospel of healing 
and joy was carried to all heathen within reach of voice 
or pen, and blocks of half-frozen but wholly wide- 
awake and appreciative New Englanders hastened to 
the enchanted spot, and the beautiful town grew as 
grows the lusty Spanish baby, which, figuratively speak- 
ing, she was only a short decade ago. 

From the tiny nucleus of a hamlet, seated midway 
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between ocean and foothills, she has broadened seaward 
to the white beach and landward into the lap of the 
green hills, and has laid her arms lovingly on mesa and 
mountainside. 

The little town may be the hardest place to make 
money and the easiest in which to spend or lose it that 
can be found on the continent, yet it is none the less an 
earthly paradise in a land flowing with milk and honey, 
a spot which entwines itself about your heart-strings 
and draws you to it again and again. Existence there 
is a lazy dream of happiness; your day’s labor resolves 
itself into a walk to the post-office and beach, a discus- 
sion, on the way, of the respective merits of up-town 
and down-town climate; a smoke on the hotel veranda, 
where you have an argument with the oldest inhabitant, 
who has “never seen so much fog in ninety-seven previ- 
ous winters,’ a passage at arms with the inevitable 
Eastern grumbler, who makes his daily vow “never to 
leave Boston again for any such infernal swindle of a 
climate as this, sir!” a placid flirtation with your this- 
winter’s lady-love and a tranquil retirement to your 
virtuous couch. | 

At the end of a month you are convinced that heaven 
can be but one remove from this dreamily beautiful 
existence. After three months it palls slightly upon 
you and you realize vaguely that the New York papers 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra should be present 
in a place but one remove from heaven. 

When two more months have passed, you meditate 
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a speedy flight, but each fit of meditation serves but to 
knit closer the bonds between you and your landlady. 

The next move is to write home that the summer in 
California is even more comfortable and delightful 
than the winter, and that you have not the courage to 
go back to the seething heat of Eastern watering places. 
Your nearest and dearest ones then agree to come out 
after Thanksgiving and pass the next winter in your 
company, which they accordingly do. If money mat- 
ters absolutely call them back in the spring you accom- 
pany them, glad to be in the whirl of civilization again 
and haughtily disdainful of climatic changes. 

You declare that Santa Barbara is painfully provin- 
cial, dreadfully dull, and that the sight of the busy 
streets makes a new creature of you. Indeed, you are 
at peace with God and man until the first snow-storm 
comes, when you never realized discomfort before. 
You remove the stereoscopic views of the Mission and 
the Big Grape Vine from your living-room table—they 
are too suggestive. At the end of your first attack of 
influenza you find with horror that you have become a 
sybarite, that you dread suffering and love comfort— 
you, the descendant of Puritans! 

The second influenza (two weeks after the first), 
combined with the base flight of your next door neigh- 
bor, who has hitherto scorned climate, reduces you to a 
thing of utter weakness and you buy your ticket to 
California, hoping that your hale old ancestors, now in 
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the spirit world and comfortable for the first time, are 
not weeping over the family deterioration. 

The siren village has changed its former aspect in 
these later years. One is almost sorry for it and ready 
to vote civilization a bore when he remembers the 
charm that hovered about it in its pre-civilized days— 
the picturesque adobes with their gay red-tiled roofs; 
the rodeos, at which one might see the lithe and lawless 
vaqueros fling their unerring lariats in the exciting 
chase after the mustang cattle; and the brilliant rose- 
gardens, in which frolicked half-naked Mexican babies 
with faces like the cherubs and cupids of the 
Renaissance. 

But all this is quite a thing of the past; they have a 
mayor now, a railway and a fire company, and the in- 
teresting little hamlet is in danger of becoming modern, 
commonplace and inartistic. 

But this pretty Santa Barbara had, at the time of our 
story, only a few score of quaint brown houses that 
were the beads on her rosary, and she told them over 
and over with innocent fervor and religious pride. 
One of these was most delightfully nestled in a luxuri- 
ant garden that had apparently been left to care for 
itself, or else the gardener had been instructed to pre- 
serve a studied air of native wildness and simplicity in 
its adornment. 

There were many old and graceful pepper-trees, with 
their delicate yellow blossoms, a hedge of vivid scarlet 
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geranium, a bloomy plot of four-o’clocks and roses of 
every hue. 

Running ivies and other vines planted at the base of 
the trees had climbed far up into the branches, while 
fuchsias, mignonette and English violets ran riot in 
every unoccupied space. 

The house itself had been called “Red Roof” until 
there were other roofs of that color, and after that it 
took on, much to its present owner’s disgust, the name 
of “The Widow’s Third,” simply because a wealthy 
lady, possessed, like the birds, of a strong house-build- 
ing instinct every spring, erected dwelling after dwell- 
ing, each more esthetic than the other, lived in the latest 
a month or two until she outgrew its style, thereupon 
promptly sold it and built another. While living in this 
especial cottage she had been possessed with a desire to 
“go up more stairs,” told her friends that she had been 
“brought up on stairs and couldn’t live without them,” 
and straightway drew a plan of a two-story-and-a-half 
Queen Anne cottage, selling “Red Roof” to a wander- 
ing ex-naval officer, Captain Geoffrey Traverse by 
name. 

A long week of rain was over and the red roof of the 
Widow’s Third shone brilliantly in the morning sun. 
Two or three bird-cages were hanging on the broad 
piazza, a couple of hammocks swung from the pillars, 
and all the windows were thrown wide open to the 
glorious air of a January morning. A quick step 
sounded on the piazza and someone tapped an energetic 
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rat-tat-tat on the French window at the farther end. 

“Come, come, you lazy padre!” called a fresh young 
voice. “Breakfast is waiting! Why aren’t you up 
catching worms with the other early birds? Lola and 
I have been out in the garden a half-hour.’ 

“Present, my lady!” came in a cheery tone from 
within, and an elderly gentleman stepped out over the 
window ledge, took the owner of the blithe voice in his 
arms and gave her a hearty kiss. “Good morning, De- 
light! Good morning, Lola! To what may we ascribe 
this astonishing burst of vigor and enterprise on your 
part? I can’t remember any previous instance of your 
pursuing the matutinal worm!” 

“Because the early bird stands the best chance of 
being caught by the prowling cat,” laughed Lola gayly. 

“And don’t you remember what day it is, you absent- 
minded padre?” asked Delight, reproachfully. ‘Have 
you forgotten that it is precisely twenty-three years 
since the sweetest of daughters made her début on the 
world’s stage, a leading lady from her first appearance? 
Kiss me again, Papa Traverse, and assure me that 
you'll treat me with greater deference as I grow older!” 

“T'll assure you that you’re the fullest compendium 
of unmitigated nonsense I ever knew; isn’t she, Lola?” 
turning to the dark-haired girl on his left, who was 
pinning a hollyhock to his coat-lapel, while the young 
lady under discussion endeavored to hang festoons of 
smilax about his neck. 
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“Here, what are you doing, you witch? It is well 
that there are two acknowledged kinds of nonsense, one 
proceeding from a want of ideas, the other from a 
superabundance of them, else you would be a great 
anxiety tome! Yes, yes, Ah Wo” (to a voice from the 
distance). “Come, come, children, I think I must look 
quite absurd enough to satisfy you; let us hie to the 
festal board!” 

“For bright-eyed beauty will be there,’ added De- 
light. “‘No, no! papa, do not turn your steps towards 
the dining-room, for we are going to eat this birthday 
breakfast in the arbor. Ah Wo thinks it foolish, but 
succumbs to the inevitable, so that everything is propi- 
tious for a charming time. ‘Lolita, why didn’t we think 
to ask Tom?” 

“To be sure, what a pity! Sit down in the big chair, 
Uncle Geoff! Go away, Yuma; we haven’t begun eat- 
ing, ourselves, yet, you greedy dog! Don Bobtail! if 
you don’t cease that insufferable clack I shall ‘shoo’ you 
out of the arbor!’ All these orders came from Lola 
Ferrer, as they gathered about the table, in common 
with several self-invited animals that had sniffed ex- 
citement and strange odors in the air and hurried to the 
spot, devoured with curiosity and hunger. 

“For shame, Lola; on this auspicious morn! Yuma 
shall have a bib on and sit by father, and Don Bobtail 
shall crow until he is black in the face, if he chooses. 
Give me the oatmeal, Ah Wo, and we will wait on our- 
selves after you bring in the breakfast. Papa! I must 
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tell you Ah Wo’s latest witticism. Last week he asked 
me what ‘happy thought’ meant, saying that his lady 
teachers at the Chinese school used the expression. I 
explained it to him. This morning, in order to put him 
in a good humor, I asked him how his tobacco-crop was 
getting on—you remember he invested his earnings in a 
tobacco patch some time ago, and expected to retire on 
the first year’s profits. Well, he said, ‘Tobacco no 
more good!’ ” 

““Why, said I; ‘I thought you getting plenty rich 
with your tobacco garden!’ 

““T no likee now,’ he answered gloomily. 

““Why not?’ I asked. 

“ “Oh, one time everything heap good, tobacco plant 
glow all light; I pay Chinaman dig lound, give ’em 
plenty water, all light, all light! Then bime bye up 
come big worm—all same bug—he lookee tobacco— 
happy thought—he eat ’em up! He go get flend—they 
eat ’em all up!’ Now could Mr. Burnand have used 
his own phrase in a more telling manner ?” 

Captain Traverse laughed heartily at this Chinese- 
American wit. “I declare,” said he; “I have a mind 
to give Ah Wo a second chance at a tobacco crop. 
Here, Delight, is your birthday fairing,” and he tossed 
her a little box from his coat pocket. 

With many feminine sighs of pleasure she released 
from their bed of pink cotton a dainty brooch, necklace, 
and bracelets of purple ladies’-delights, linked together 
delicately, and each having in its center a tiny diamond. 
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“Oh, you charming padre! Whata pretty idea? If 
I ever meet another man like you, I hope he will ask 
me to marry him. No, I won’t wait for that; Dll beg 
him to marry me, and if he is at all the man I think 
he'll be, he won’t do it! I’m going to adorn myself 
with these beauties before I pour the coffee. Lola, you 
shall never borrow them, so do not hope it!” 

“Never mind, Lola,” said her uncle; “your birthday 
is not far distant.” | 

“But I, alas, have no symbolic flower,” she sighed. 
“Delight! they are simply lovely with your white gown. 
Now, take the roses out of your belt and put in this 
great knot of pansies—so—there—you are just the 
prettiest girl in—this garden!” 

“Thanks,” laughed Delight; “you have reduced the 
compliment to a minimum, and yet a certain young man 
in Arizona would call it too sweeping!” 

In truth, Delight was the prettiest girl in that garden, 
or in any other garden within the safe limit of a square 
mile, as she sat in the vine-crowned arbor dispensing 
coffee and sally-lunn. 

I will not pause to talk of form, or size, or color; I 
will tell you briefly that she was a very embodiment of 
the radiant morning. The sparkle of the dewdrops 
was in her eyes, her hair was smitten with its yellow 
sunbeams and its rosy flush was on her cheeks. 

Breakfast over, our trio seated themselves for their 
daily sun-bath on the east veranda—Captain Traverse 
with his invariable meerschaum and volume of Carlyle 
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or Macaulay, Lola Ferrer with her embroidery, while 
Delight was, as usual, not strictly idle but not devoted 
to fancy-work. 

“It tantalizes me,” she would say of it; “it does not 
suit my temperament. When I am cynical I crochet 
tight stitches, when I am absent-minded I crochet loose 
ones, and the work never hangs together or looks ship- 
shape. Afghan-stitch is beyond my intellectual com- 
prehension, and knitting is too much for my manual 
skill, so that I am stranded, looked upon with pity by 
the opposite sex and with derision by my own.” 

Delight Traverse was whimsical, but she was in- 
tensely earnest. A grain more of the one and she 
might have been frivolous; a grain more of the other, 
an enthusiast. But why speculate upon either of these 
terrible possibilities when the proportions were in real- 
ity so charmingly blended? She was a natural analyst, 
it is true, clear-eyed and introspective; she sported in- 
nocent hobbies, but they were never ridden hard. She 
thought seldom of woman’s rights and woman’s sphere, 
but often of woman’s capabilities and possibilities. She 
discoursed considerably of man in the abstract, but very 
little of men in the concrete. 

Personally, she was, if not a perfect beauty, a very 
beautiful piece of imperfection. It might have been 
her sparkle, her color and intensity which compelled 
your admiration, but it was for something very differ- 
ent that you loved her. She was so buoyant, so heart- 
ily in love with life, and so tenderly in earnest about it, 
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with all her gayety, that it made her inexpressibly 
charming. 

Captain Traverse, following his immediate male an- 
cestors, had been a naval officer and had spent most of 
his life abroad. His beautiful young wife, who died at 
her daughter’s birth, was of Spanish descent and had 
bequeathed to the baby Delight all the native grace of 
her people. 

Yet Delight had very little that was distinctively 
foreign in her personality, though you fancied a charm- 
ing suggestion of it sometimes in her dancing, in the 
flower tucked behind her little pink ear, or in her fash- 
ion of holding her guitar. 

A quick clatter of hoofs sounded along the lime-tree 
avenue and two gentlemen rode up to the piazza. 

“Here are Cousin Tom and Mr. Drake,” said Lola; 
“and without the adhesive little Virginian, for once; so 
let us be thankful.” 

“Good morning, Lola! Many happy returns, Lady 
Delight,” cried the taller and darker of the duo, Lieu- 
tenant Tom Derby, the best fellow in the world and 
sworn ally of his two cousins. ; 

“Did you remember it, Tomasito?” asked Delight, . 
sitting up in the hammock and steadying herself with a 
chair. “Then why didn’t you come to breakfast, lazy 
boy?” 

“Early rising never was my prominent perfection, 
and an eight o’clock breakfast turns my hair gray fora 
month.” 
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“Then why are you here so early in the day?” asked 
Delight. “Has the epidemic died out so suddenly that 
you need no more money for the sufferers, or has your 
prima donna a sore throat?” 

“Our prima donna!” quoth Tom, merrily; “doth she 
not at this moment enchant our ears with her liquid 
notes? In the elegant and vivacious speech of Mr. 
Jenkins, the stableman, whom we’ve just left, is not 
Miss Traverse the ‘boss warbler’ ?”’ 

“Oh, Tom, what shocking fibs!”’ 

“No, truly! He seems to be imbued with a deep 
sense of your accomplishments—told Drake that you 
‘could stick to any hoss in Santy Barbary County,’ and 
‘that you’d ride the tail of a comet if you could git a 
charnce ter mount!” 

“Enviable reputation,” murmured Captain Traverse. 

“No, nonsense aside,” said Sydney Drake, “every- 
thing goes on finely. People are mightily interested in 
the cause " 

“And the effect,” interpolated Tom, slyly. 

“And the tickets are going off like pictures of the 
London beauties. We only came for flowers to dec- 
orate the stage; the chairman of the flower committee 
has quarreled with her last swain and has gone to bed 
with a headache, and the committee itself forgot it had 
anything to do and has taken its little luncheon and 
gone to the Cathedral Oaks. What do you think, girls, 
no less than six distinguished arrivals on yesterday’s 
steamer will witness your performance!” 
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“Dear, dear, how exciting,” cried Lola. “Who are 
they ?” 

“Among others, a great African explorer, a Platonic 
philosopher, an exposer of spiritualistic phenomena, 
and the noted Earl of Dunriddie. I sold ’em all tickets 
at five dollars apiece, mentioning casually that Sefiorita 
Traverse would sing a Spanish melody, using a guitar 
which had often been thrummed amid the orange 
groves of dear old Castile!” 

“Soap,” finished Lieutenant Tom, teasingly; “and 
that Miss Lola Ferrer will address the audience on 
“The Cowboy of Arizona.’ ” 

“Yes,” chimed in Mr. Drake; “the bucolic rancheros 
of San Buena Ventura, the grape growers of Montecito 
and the shepherds of La Patera will all be there to wit- 
ness your triumphs in the cause of charity. What are 
you going to sing, Miss Traverse?” 

“T am down on the programme for two Schumann 
songs, ‘The Noblest’ and ‘A Vision.” You know 
them?” 

“Yes, quite well; glorious ones they are, too!” 

“But be sure and give us a Spanish song on the en- 
core, if we can succeed in procuring you such a thing,” 
coaxed Tom. “Do you remember ‘La Cocoterita ? 
We heard it at a fiesta in Mexico. Lord, what a pretty 
girl that was, and how she did sing through her nose, 
to be sure!” | 

“T was thinking of that song this morning, but 
the words have escaped me and the music is lost with 
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all the rest of my treasures. Really, Tom, it seems to 
me as if everything that was a part of my personal 
entity, so to say, was in that precious box. You know, 
Mr. Drake, I was traveling in the Yosemite with 
friends last year, and papa telegraphed me to join him 
in New York at once. I started forthwith and had 
some of my baggage sent after me, but all the smaller 
traps were stolen from the wagons coming out of the 
valley. They were in a hat trunk; my sketches, manu- 
script, music, notes of travel, tollection of photographs 
and curios, and a dozen other valuable trifles. What 
eventually became of them we haven’t the slightest 
idea; we advertised for weeks afterwards, but no fas- 
cinating bandit with diamond studs and soiled shirt 
bosom ever brought them back.” 

“Of course not!” quoth Tom solemnly. “Bands of 
brigands are, doubtless, gloating over your love letters 
every night as they gather about the campfire after the 
cheerful labors of the day. You have furnished them, 
in your journals, with elegant literature for months to 
come.” 

“By the way,” said Drake, “speaking of mysterious 
disappearances, I saw the most unexpected appearance 
today—I was going to tell you when we first rode in, 
but Tom generally manages to usurp conversation. Do 
you remember the story I told you the other night, Miss 
Ferrer, the one about my brother’s college chum?” 

“That offensively remarkable youth who had the ad- 
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venture with Queen Victoria, and who writes for the 
North American Review?” asked Lola. 

“Yes, the very same; I didn’t tell you half his history, 
though, for he’s a roving fellow and has had many ex- 
periences. He had an invalid sister with whom he 
traveled for five years, spending all his income and de- 
stroying his own prospects for the sake of regaining her 
health. She was a charming creature—his only rela- 
tive—and they were passionately attached to each other. 
Well, he came to California a few years ago; his sister 
became entirely well, afterwards marrying a Sacra- 
mento lawyer; and his uncle 

“From India,’ murmured Tom. 

“No, from Indiana, as it happens, left him a modest 
competence. I saw him last at Mentone, and who 
should turn up on the beach this morning but the very 
man—Gordon Raymond!” 

“Goodness,” sighed Lola, yawning lazily, “don’t 
bring him here until we’ve had a chance to read up.” 

“Is Mr. Raymond going to remain here?” asked 
Delight. 

“Oh, no,” Drake replied; “and here’s another curi- 
ous thing. He has sheep on the Esperanza Rancho and 
got caught down there during this last rain and was 
obliged to stay—the Deluge was a dry joke to it, you 
know ; the last number of the Santa Barbara Gazetteer 
was the only bit of printed matter in the house, and 
reading it through and through he came upon the pro- 
gramme of tonight’s concert, saw my name, as im- 
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presario, I suppose, and rode post-haste to town. By 
the way, Miss Delight, he noticed your name too, as 
being an uncommon one, and asked a hundred and one 
questions about you; said that at the last London con- 
cert he attended, a niece of Mme. Schumann sung the 
very songs advertised for you tonight, and that he was 
so music-starved he would have ridden a hundred miles 
to hear them again. Perhaps you’ve met him some- 
where,” Drake continued, “and forgotten him.” 

“T, oh, no!” said Delight, conclusively. “I never 
forget anybody. Raymond? Gordon Raymond? Gor- 
don reminds me of a setter and Raymond of an excur- 
sion party—he’ll have to overcome these painful 
associations before we admit him within our charméd 
circle.”’ 

“Then he knows friends of yours,” pursued Drake, 
obstinately ; “he asked me if you were not a Spanish 
scholar, fond of the quill, musical and a thousand other 
things.” 

“Great Jove!” ejaculated the irreverent Tom; “here’s 
another case! For conclusion, see the midsummer 
number of the Lovers’ Ledger. I’ve assisted at these 
little affairs of my cousin’s ever since she was sixteen, 
Drake; not precisely of this kind, but of a similar 
character. Generally the men had seen her previous to 
losing their affections, but I don’t suppose that is vitally 
necessary—this is an age of progress! It has been my 
painful duty, since my uncle’s aged form bent beneath 
the trying load, to carry off, so to speak, the battered 
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remains of Delight’s adorers and inter them decently 
beyond the reach of her too sensitive eyes. Now I’m 
in for it again—heigho!” And he shook with 
merriment. 

“Really, Tom, you do hatch the feeblest jokes with 
the loudest cackle,” expostulated Delight, but the wily 
youth, perceiving speedy vengeance in her sparkling 
eyes, quickly plied the suggestive spur, and, his friend 
following suit, they waved their sombreros, called out 
“Hasta la vista’ with a liquid accent born of three 
months’ practice, and loped out of sight on their swift 
little mustangs. 

“Delight!” said Lola, contemplatively chewing a bit 
of honeysuckle as she leaned over the piazza railing 
and lazily dangled her embroidery within reach of the 
Maltese kitten. 

“Yes, dear!” 

“T feel that the Raymond young man is going to be- 
come a—‘wictim’! If so, how exciting! Now do you 
suppose that he has ever seen you, or simply heard 
about you, or how did he know that you were musical 
and the rest of it?” 

“Lola, I blush for you,” cried Delight, half-indig- 
nantly. “You are worse than Tom! What possesses 
you? Are you a little stronger in the Deborah and 
Miriam line than usual? Poor fellow! What has he 
done to be so accused?” 

“Well,” returned her cousin, imperturbably, “you 
needn’t be so disdainful! It is not altogether outside 
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the realms of possibility; men have fallen in love on 
hearsay before—and wished they hadn’t,” she added 
slyly. | 

“Oh, yes,” Delight answered, with a nonchalant yawn ; 
““and their reputed intensity in loving arose from 
their having nothing else to do with themselves.’ Now 
this youth writes articles on the woman question, Mr. 
Drake says; ergo, he has no time for women save as 
they furnish subjects for articles—and from that fate 
may the saints preserve us!” 

“You indifferent creature!” sighed Lola. “Your 
heart always beats like a chronometer ; I’d like to see it 
well ‘joggled’ once. I don’t believe you’ve any senti- 
ment about you!” 7 

“Oh, dear, yes I have; an undiscovered world wait- 
ing for its particular Columbus. But ‘Isabella’ hasn’t 
despatched him yet. I’m still at large, and if I am ever 
found, I’m afraid I shall prove to be like private papers, 
of no particular value save to the owner. Come in- 
doors, Lolita, and let us take a beauty sleep before 
luncheon, for we must be in special good form for the 
concert. I wish your young man would come up from 
Arizona, dear, withdraw you from society and care- 
fully marry you; ’twould absorb your superfluous 
sentiment !” 


It was eight o’clock on the evening of January the 
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twenty-fourth, and all the beauty and chivalry of Santa 
Barbara was assembled in Signor Bolero’s theatre. 

Why Signor Bolero ever conceived the wild idea of 
converting this ancient adobe into a temple of dramatic 
art is not known with any degree of certainty. 

If he entertained the still wilder theory that the said 
experiment would bring golden ducats into the Bolero 
coffers he had been convinced to the contrary long ago. 
In a term of four or five years, however, it is affirmed 
that it had been leased, in all, about a score of times, 
principally to strolling companies, whose advance 
agents were so startling in personal appearance that the 
small boys shook with terror when they espied them 
pasting blood-red posters on the wayside fences. 

These troupes played melancholy burlesques and 
hair-lifting border dramas, sometimes paying their bills 
and sometimes forgetting them, but in either case run- 
ning away with most of the small properties of the 
theatre. Still, whether Signor Bolero had reaped a 
financial harvest or not, his was a bona-fide theatre with 
private boxes, dressing-rooms, subterranean caverns for 
the entrance and exit of the orchestra, and many other 
metropolitan luxuries of which Santa Barbara folk 
were duly proud. 

On this especial occasion there were present in the 
audience several reservedly elegant Boston families, 
who were striving, with ill success, to elevate the tone 
of California society ; there were gay young ladies from 
Brooklyn and Chicago, horribly unconscious of having 
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any tone themselves and horribly indifferent as to 
whether anybody else had any; there were the charm- 
ing senoritas Jovita and Mariquita Carrillo from the 
Santa Ana Rancho; Sallie Johnson, the Arlington 
Hotel belle, at whose pretty waist hung the scalps of 
half the winter’s beaus, and many other local and im- 
ported beauties. 

There were, also, knots of well-dressed young men, 
whose careful attention to neck-cloths and boot polish 
bespoke recent arrival. Among these might have been 
seen our friend Tom Derby, Mr. Arthur Selby, a dap- 
per and languid young Southerner, dubbed by Miss 
Ferrer the “adhesive little Virginian,’ but without 
doubt the most successful heart-breaker of the season, 
and Sydney Drake, with his friend Gordon Raymond, 
who was in a state of considerable excitement, although 
he preserved a stolid exterior. 

“T must go now, Raymond,” said Drake. “Duty calls 
from behind the curtain. Iam bound for my dressing- 
room to struggle after a few high notes which were 
missing at afternoon rehearsal.” 

“We'll leave you to the tender mercies of Selby, Mr. 
Raymond,” murmured young Derby in an aside. “If 
you want points on the audience just give him his head 
and he will unveil the personality of every soul in the 
house, from the bass-fiddle-man to the peanut-boy. 
We'll come back after the concert and introduce you to 
our friends.” 

“Been long in town, Mr.—ah—Raymond?” volun- 
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teered Mr. Selby, with no hypocritical show of inter- 
est in the answer. 

“Only since yesterday. Santa Barbara seems a de- 
lightful place to winter in.” 

‘““Ye-es ; rather slow perhaps, but one isn’t apt to find 
a sanitarium exciting. You are at the Arlington?” 

“Yes, and you?’ 

“T am two miles out, in the Montecito; climate suits 
me better. See that pretty girl in blue, fourth row, 
second from the end? She’s my landlady’s daughter ; 
everybody keeps boarders here, excepting the boarders 
themselves—it’s the fashion. Any friends in town?” 

“Acquaintances, merely. Pray tell me about some 
of the people on this programme, so that I may be 
prepared; it’s an astonishing menu of good things for 
this little hamlet!” 

“Oh, yes’—carelessly. “That's Drake and Miss 
Traverse ; they’re legitimate descendants of St. Cecilia 
and disdain commonplaces.” 

“Tndeed”—indifferently. ‘Is this Miss’—consult- 
ing programme—“Traverse a high priestess of culture 
and art?” 

“Well, no! not so bad as that. Haven’t you seen her 
yetr 

“No; I’ve only been here twenty-four hours, you 
remember.” 

“Oh, yes; I forgot. Well, Drake would tell you to 
count twenty-four beads off your rosary of hours and 
fling them away as worthless. Drake, poor fellow, is 
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hard hit, they say, in common with half a dozen 
others—Miss Traverse is quite the thing, you know.” 

“So? I judge by your tone, however, that you’ve 
escaped unscathed ?” 

“TI? Bless you, yes! She’s one of those superior 
girls who affect a fellow unpleasantly—a kind of female 
refrigerator, you know. Well, you'll be introduced and 
survey the ground for yourself. I think she doesn’t 
pay.” 

“Doesn’t pay!” repeated Raymond with quiet amuse- 
ment. “Pray go on with your character drawing. You 
are giving me a very interesting picture of one of the 
persons I shall see and know here.” 

“Oh, well, she’s so hard to get at, don’t you know; 
takes so little pains to make herself agreeable to a fel- 
low. She’s sharp as a tuning fork, but she doesn’t 
know the alphabet of flirtation. Never saw such a 
deucedly literal person in my life. Her cousin is much 
easier to get on with. You'll like her immensely.” 

“Are they—handsome girls ?” 

“Oh, yes. Miss Ferrer is a sparkling brunette, an 
awfully pretty little thing, and Miss Traverse is called 
quite a beauty—good shape and carriage and all that; 
steps out like a sea captain’s daughter, treads the side- 
walk as if it were a quarter deck. That’s what’s the 
matter with her—she’s too ‘set in her tracks,’ as the 
Yankees say ; you can’t teach her anything. However, 
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she doesn’t lack admirers. Every man to his taste, you 
know, and she’s not my style.” 

“And this Lieutenant Derby, who seems to be by 
common rumor the chosen cavalier of Miss Traverse, is 
he her fiancé?” asked Raymond. 

“Oh, no; he is her cousin, and I think that’s all. 
Don’t believe anything you hear in this town—there 
are too many piazzas. Wherever you see a lot of men 
and women sitting round everlastingly on piazzas, look 
out for gossip. Poor Derby! They say—on the 
piazzas, you know—that he’s engaged to three girls in 
the Montecito and two more in town. Well, he’s a 
general favorite and a fellow has to do something to 
while away the time here.” 

Just at this juncture the stage bell sounded, rung, of 
course, one minute too soon by the small brother of one 
of the performers; the curtain started, stuck also, of 
course, but far enough up to disclose three pairs of 
flying coat-tails and the pretty little figure of the chair- 
man of the decorating committee perched on the grand 
piano, with a tack-hammer and a vase of flowers in her 
hand. 

These amateur embarrassments being over, the enter- 
tainment proceeded to the delight of everybody, except- 
ing perhaps Mr. Gordon Raymond, who wished the first 
six numbers to be swept from existence and the magic 
Number Seven to usurp their places on the stage, for 
that part of the programme read thus to the eye of the 
public: | 
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7%. Two Songs of Schumann—Miss Delight Traverse 
a—The Noblest 
b—A Vision 

The interval had to be endured, however. 

First there was a “Rhapsodie Hongroise” by an ac- 
complished little Boston matron, who, fortunately, had 
not given up music after marriage. 

Next came a song by a very blonde and nervous 
tenor, whose knees shook visibly and who uttered the 
oft-recurring plaint of Abt’s melody, “Stay with me,” 
with such pathos that it quite assumed the nature of a 
personal plea; so that the audience not only stayed with 
him, but stood by him, demanding an encore. 

Number three was a soprano solo, and then a Spanish 
don played “Ah! che la morte’ on the guitar. He was 
followed by a local poetess, who recited an original 
poem called “Solitude,” with artistic melancholy and 
cultured pathos, and next came a spirited part-song by 
the Inharmonic Society. Then 

In that brief interval Mr. Gordon Raymond felt 
somewhat like the hero of a dime novel; but reflecting 
that no human being knew of his absorbing interest in 
Number Seven, and that however maudlin his feelings 
might be, they were entirely his own and not visible to 
the naked eye of the public, he took courage, and stared 
at the stage with a sort of prophetic thrill. 

Miss Traverse entered. This announcement should 
not perhaps be made.in so terse and dramatic a fashion, 
there being no desire on the part of the narrator to 
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clothe a trifling occurrence with fictitious value, else 
would it have been marshalled by triple exclamation 
points. 

Miss Traverse stood before the audience, quiet, 
unconscious and graceful, having two most coveted 
possessions of a singer, a bird-throat, soft and full, and 
a charming mouth. 

Her voice was not in the least extraordinary, either in 
compass or volume, but the song seemed to come from 
her heart and bubble up to her lips, just as it breaks 
from the bird that sings in the morning outside your 
chamber window. 

For touching other people there is perhaps no power 
more subtle than that of earnestness—of feeling deeply 
one’s self; and this depth of feeling was always visible 
in Delight’s singing, as her eyes wandered away from 
the white page in self-forgetfulness, and her voice, full 
of simplicity and tenderness, floated out upon the air 
and sank into listening hearts. 

The last thrilling cadence of that divinest love song, 
“Ein Traum,” faded into silence and Miss Traverse left 
the stage, only to be rapturously recalled; but Mr. Gor- 
don Raymond strode down the aisle and spent the next — 
half hour in regaining his self-possession by walking 
a dozen times between the theatre and his hotel. 

When he returned to the theatre the crowd was com- 
ing out, though a large part of the audience remained 
for further conviviality, and it seemed only a moment 
ere he was bowing in a sort of trance over the hand of 
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Delight Traverse and acknowledging an introduction to 
the Captain and to Miss Ferrer. 

Everyone knows the abandon and gayety of an occa- 
sion like this. 

Our little coterie of managers, assembled in one cor- 
ner of an eligible stairway, were in high spirits over 
public favor and full money-bags, and its various mem- 
bers were exchanging merry jokes and gay repartee. 

Tom and Lola had seated themselves upon empty ice- 
cream freezers; Delight gathered her soft white and 
yellow draperies about her and perched herself on a 
broad green window seat, where she looked like a 
water lily on its leaf, while Raymond greedily seized 
the first opportunity of holding her plate and saying 
anything, however aimless and vapid, which might 
beget him a glance from her charming eyes. 

“Well, Empress of Hearts,” cried Tom, in the style 
of semi-reverence with which he always addressed his 
favorite cousin, “is your mercenary spirit satiated? 
Have you torn the last ‘four-bit piece’ from the reluc- 
tant pocket of the admiring ranchero? Has he ‘loped’ 
away, surfeited with sweet sounds, intoxicated with the 
melody of your voice, eh?” 

“Pray, pray make an effort to be sensible, Tom,” said 
Delight, “even if you suffer subsequently. You might 
as well know at the outset, Mr. Raymond, that Mr. 
Derby is an inveterate tease and that I am the special 
butt of his imbecility. And now, good people, look at 
this lovely thing that was handed me by one of the 
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ushers after the performance. Isn’t it exquisite, and 
who in the world could have sent it?” 

It was a beautifully shaped, creamy-white ivory 
hand, with every nail and dimple perfect, the taper 
finger-tips daintily curled towards the thumb, giving a 
small space through which was thrust a knot of half- 
opened white Scotch roses. 

“How lovely! What a pretty idea!” said everybody 
ina breath. “I never saw anything a bit like it!” 

“Nor did I,” said Delight. ‘‘Now the question is, 
who gave it me—you, Mr. Drake?” 

“Alas, no! I offered you my heart years ago, but 
never had sufficient courage to mention my hand.” 

“What, wouldn’t risk it?’ murmured Tom; “how 
ungallant, to be sure! Well, since the bushel is for- 
cibly dragged off my modest light, I confess that I am 
the donor and herewith present my brow for the kiss of 
gratitude!” 

“Nonsense,” Delight answered promptly, waving him 
back to his ice-cream freezer. “I know full well that 
this unobtrusive sort of offering is not in your line!” 

“T’m afraid I must plead guilty, if only to frustrate 
the knavish tricks of Mr. Derby,” said Raymond with 
some embarrassment. “I was so charmed with your 
singing of my favorite songs that I bewailed my lack of 
flowers to fling on the stage; then I happened to think 
of this trifle and stepped over to my rooms to get it for 
you. I brought it from beyond the Mediterranean, not 
knowing what fair sister-hand it might clasp, but it 
holds the flowers prettily.” 
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“You were very kind, Mr. Raymond! My music 
did not deserve so prompt an acknowledgment from a 
stranger, but I fear one can never be properly vexed at 
Over-appreciation.”’ 

“Perhaps you have no idea of the pleasure you gave,” 
Raymond returned quietly. 

“Singing is such a pleasant way of pleasing people,” 
she answered, “that one cannot be too thankful for 
possessing the gift.” 

“Oh, by the way, Raymond,” interpolated Sydney 
Drake, “did I understand that you had friends who 
knew Miss Traverse?” 

Mr. Raymond looked the picture of confusion worse 
confounded. 

“Oh, no,” he stammered, with an effort to regain his 
self-possession. “I asked you about Miss Traverse be- 
cause a lady at the hotel mentioned her predilection for 
Spanish songs; and as I am working a lot of them into 
a little book of Mexican travels I was interested in 
meeting a musician who might aid me in my choice.” 

“My cousin is doing the self-same thing,’ cried Miss 
Ferrer. ‘“What’s to be done?” 

“There is but one course possible to man,” responded 
Raymond laughingly. “I shall burn my manuscript 
before I sleep and bring my budget of songs to Miss 
Traverse tomorrow morning, begging her to make use 
of collection and—collector in any way she sees fit.” 

“Handsomely said!” exclaimed Tom. “May I ask 
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you, as a literary man, how you liked our local poetess 
and her poem? She’s a widow, just lost her third 
husband, which accounts for her plaintive allusion to 
‘Solitude.’ ” 

“Oh, Tom!” remonstrated Lola. 

“Fact, I assure you,’ went on that irrepressible 
youth. “The more they die, the better she rhymes; 
they say she feeds her Muse on husbands! Will your 
Royal Highness tale more strawberries?’—this to 
Miss Traverse, who was striving to frown severely on 
the offender. 

“My daughter thinks herself an intense Democrat,” 
remarked Capt. Traverse, “but she accepts the greatest 
amount of court language from these boys without a 
word of reproof.” 

“°Tis but fitting,’ quoth Tom, tragically. “Is she 
not the Presiding Genius of the village ‘Queer Club,’ 
and am I not her Majesty’s Jester? Her exalted sta- 
tion demands homage, and it shall be hers! Lola, my 
child, prithee no more cake, or thou'lt be ill!” 

‘““A Queen in her own right can well afford to preach 
Democracy,” said Sydney Drake. 

“Hear, hear!” cried Tom. ‘A bona-fide compliment 
from the grave and saturnine Drake. Want to join the 
Queer Club, Mr. Raymond? Miss Ferrer is Scandal- 
Monger, Drake is Night-Editor, Selby is Cynic, I am 
Jester—you can be Clairvoyant or Pugilist, whichever 
you prefer—‘transients’ are admitted.” 

“Thanks. I choose the latter,’ laughed Raymond, 
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straightening his broad shoulders, “and plead the honor 
of fighting her Majesty’s battles !’’ 

“Agreed,” said Delight, rising; “the age of chivalry 
is not yet dead, I see. But I am a sanguinary monarch 
and may demand a bloody deed for every setting sun!” 

“May I help you take your flowers to the carriage?” 
asked Mr. Raymond. 

“Certainly. Papa, Mr. Raymond says he will join 
us at breakfast tomorrow morning with Mr. Drake and 
Tom. He wintered at Lima last year and would like 
to talk over Peruvian matters with you.” 

“T hope they won’t ‘Peruve’ as uninteresting to him 
as they do to me,” sighed Derby. 

“And I hope,” rejoined Miss Traverse savagely, 
“that as we now possess a Club Pugilist, he will speed- 
ily rid us of a Club Nuisance without further hint from 
the presiding officer. Now, sir, your doom is sealed!” 

Capt. Traverse. “Good night, gentlemen; breakfast 
at nine sharp.” 

Lola Ferrer. “Good night. Nine means half past 
for Uncle Geoff, but nobody dares mention it.” 

Tom Derby. “Good night, Dread Sovereign! I'll 
see you in the morning when this midnight lassitude 
and apathy have disappeared and I have become my 
winsome self again!’ 

Sydney Drake. “From which moment the gods de- 
fend us! Good night!” 

Delight Traverse. “Good night, all! We are glad 
to have met you, Mr. Raymond!” 
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Gordon Raymond (privately). “Whether I shall be 
able to echo that conventional sentiment remains to be 
seen ; but, oh, reality, where is thy promised disenchant- 
ment? Her conversation is brighter than her book, 
her hand is prettier than her handwriting, her face is 
lovelier than her back, and the dimple in her left cheek 
is an additional grievance that the imagination of man 
could not foretell.” 

At two o’clock the moon, fully risen, had hung her 
yellow ball high in the cloudless sky. 

Her wandering beams shone on the quaint brown 
house, danced across the red roof, gleamed through the 
green of the trees, rested on the slender railing of the 
balcony with its climbing ivy, until the scene was as 
beautiful as the historic garden of the Capulets. 

The golden stream presently crept through an open 
window, stealing softly from the marble Ariadne to the 
pictured Venus on the wall, casting flickering shadows 
over the white bed and throwing yellow lines of light 
across the gray carpet. 

By and by it traveled slowly to a gleaming ivory hand 
thrown carelessly on the little table by the bedside, from 
which it darted straight to the face of the sleeper, 
whose lips were parted in a tranquil smile; these it 
touched softly as if its caressing ray carried a message 
from the white buds clasped in the sculptured fingers to 
the rosy blossom of her mouth. 


FIB THE FOURTH 


THE SEED BLossoms 


From Mrs. Edmund Titus to her brother, Mr. Gor- 


don Raymond: 
SACRAMENTO, February 20th, 18—. 
DEAR Ray :— 


Why are you staying so long in Santa Barbara? I 
cannot conceive! Ned has just gone to Oregon to ad- 
just a land-claim, and though I begged in my most 
irresistible manner to be taken, he thought it too hard a 
trip for the children, and of course I could not leave 
them with Chica. 

I’m desperately lonely! Mrs. Sanchez has gone to 
the Sierra Madre villa, and there are very few pleasant 
people staying at the hotel this spring, so that I’m fast 
slipping into a state of pessimistic torpor. I suppose 
it’s too early to go to the Carmelita. I’m afraid of 
being housed a week or two by the storms. Can’t we 
come to you? 

I had thought you at Tejiguas all the time before 
your last letter, but Dr. Campbell, who arrived yester- 
day, tells me that he met you at the Arlington in Janu- 
ary. He has taken rooms here with his daughters, who 
are gorgeous, talkative and as flashing as gunpowder, 
making a decided addition to the urban landscape as 
they perambulate down the main street. 
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What about your saying that, if you had as many 
lives as Plutarch, you’d never spend another week in a 
health resort, after your experiences in trotting me 
about? What is the matter? Is anything wrong, or 
have you, perchance, a “subject” there? 

By the way, speaking of subjects, Prof. Dilcke says 
in a late review that your last papers on “War” and 
“Twentieth Century Problems” are superb. Did you 
see the notice? I was very proud to have you receive 
the unqualified praise of such a man, and was so sorry 
that the Deacon tore up the magazines before we read 
the articles themselves. But you see you are spared 
our criticisms thereby ! 

Well, is there any reason why we can’t visit you in 
Santa Barbara, though it’s dreadfully monotonous? 
Don’t you find it so? 7 

We shall have five or six weeks before Ned returns, 
and if your business detains you so long, write me a 
word and I’ll take the next steamer, stay awhile, and 
then go to the ranch and wait for Ned. 

Marjorie and the Deacon send kisses to Uncle Ray. 
You had better not describe the eccentricities of the 
latter youngster to any possible landlady or we shall 
find it difficult to obtain board in the town. Laurie 
wishes me to tell you that Billy Holland says that a 
man told him that Shetland pomes were only eighty-five 
dollars!!! The message is alive with the sweet in- 
sinuation of childhood, but I deliver it as in duty bound 
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and you may write and ask him: “What of it if they 
are?” 
Always your loving sister, 
Daisy TITUS. 


P. S. You remember that the 10th was the anni- 
versary of our wedding day. Ned had been to the city 
the night before and came home so late that he didn’t 
like to disturb me. I was not expecting him until noon, 
and it was a nice surprise to come out of my bedroom 
with the chicks and find him waiting for us. Oh, you 
poor, dear bachelor brother of mine! I wish I could 
persuade you of the perfect happiness of married life 
when it is happy, and Ned and I are so singularly 
blessed in love, youth, health, competency and our trio 
of darlings. 

Laurence looked unusually manly in his dark blue 
suit, Marjorie is such a pretty, coquettish little witch, 
and the precious scamp of a Deacon was most beautiful 
of all—just out of his morning bath. As I sat down 
in my low chair beside Ned, Laurie leaning on my 
shoulder, Marjorie tucked under my arm and the Dea- 
con in my lap, the tears came into my eyes as I thought 
of the happy present, and the weary, yet never wholly 
miserable past, when you, dear Gordon, were mother, 
father, brother, nurse and tutor to your wretched 
Daisy. 

I didn’t know whether Ned remembered the day or 
not (the best of men are so inordinately stupid about 
days and dates and anniversaries), so I drew the chil- 
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dren closer and said, “Papa, what do you think of your 
quartette? Are you satisfied with what the years have 
brought you?” I won’t tell you any more (though one 
can write more twaddle than one ever dares speak), but 
his reply was eminently satisfactory ; so much so that I 
could have lived on it for some days had he not driven 
it out of my memory since by a dozen others just as 
delightful. 

So, having put the major part of her letter in the 
postscript, after the manner of women, your sister 
wafts you a good-night kiss on the sweet wind blowing 
past her window. 

DalIsy. 

P. S. No. 2. I don’t care what they say about 
women, I forgot to tell you that Ned gave me a lovely 
diamond solitaire—not large, but fine. It was bought 
with his last retainer, and it took only half at that! 

Dias 


From Mr. Gordon Raymond to Mrs. Edmund Titus: 
SANTA BARBARA, February 26th, 18—, Midnight. 
My DEaREsT SISTERKIN :— 

Your parenthetic, postscriptal, butterfly letter reached 
me yesterday, but I could not reply until tonight, being 
absorbingly busy. 

Come, by all means, with the children. I shall be 
more than glad to have you with me, and you will 
enjoy it as much as I do, but I can get no comfortable 
rooms until the middle of March, so that you will have 
to delay a little, unless something turns up. 
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You ask what keeps me so long in Santa Barbara, 
and I might murmur excuses made up of failing health, 
bad weather, or business complications; if you were to 
remain in Sacramento I should doubtless pursue that 
course, but as you would, on your arrival here, immedi- 
ately pierce them with your subtle, feminine antenne, I 
might as well cry “Mea culpa’ now and reap the re- 
ward of voluntary confession. 

Mrs. Titus, your speculative suggestion, born in a 
moment of inspiration, and given me in the shape of an 
epistolary “feeler,” as it were, viz., “Have you, per- 
chance, a ‘subject’ there,” was a happy one, for I have 
a “subject” here! A glorious, enchanting, divine sub- 
ject; or rather J haven’t it, but it exists here! I could 
study it for a thousand years, reflect upon it for ten 
thousand, write about it till the millennium, and then 
wish I had another life to spend in its service! 

“Subject,” indeed! Heaven knows I wish it were, 
but i’ faith I am its bond-slave—the subject of the 
“subject” in fact! Instead of comprehending it, it 
comprehends, in the sense of encompassing, me! It is 
a subject of which a man could never weary; he would 
indulge in fiction that he might idealize it; history, that 
he might give to a hungry world fact concerning it; 
poetry, that he might deify its charms in sweetly-flow- 
ing cadences, and so forth. I pause not for lack of 
matter, but for lack of breath! 

But, is it true? Did I ever think Santa Barbara 
monotonous or sleepy? Then it was because in my 
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youthful asininity I had not the prophetic eye to see 
that it would become in the future the sometime en- 
vironment of the “subject.” 

But, nonsense aside, I think without exaggeration 
that the changing hues of the mountain peaks here are 
more beautiful, the golden tints of the sunsets more 
gorgeous, the blue Pacific more dazzling, the air more 
heavenly, the flowers more fragrant, the fruit sweeter, 
the dust cleaner, the fog drier, the dew moister than in 
any other habitable country on the globe, and I have 
been in three-fourths of them! 

The circumstances for complete content are all pres- 
ent, but alas, I have no command over them! Iam on 
the back seat of the Chariot of Destiny, being whirled 
I know not whither. Shall I remain simply a pas- 
senger; shall I, by a rapid yet cautious movement, 
strive to grasp the silken threads that guide the restless 
steeds, or shall I jump out behind and “take to the 
road,” so to speak! Shall I—but pshaw! You do 
not know, nor does any other human soul, least of all, 
your brother, 

GoRDON RAYMOND. 

From Mrs. Edmund Titus to Mr. Gordon Raymond:. 

SACRAMENTO, March 2nd, 18—. 
My Poor DEAR BROTHER :— 

Your aberration, or paroxysm, or whatever you 
choose to call it, is just received. I will telegraph Ned 
at once, and we will take steps to provide you with a 
safe shelter at the Insane Asylum. Meanwhile, I am 
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your nearest relative, and you may command my serv- 
ices as nurse or keeper, but, of course, I could not bring 
my little ones within reach of a howling lunatic, so I 
shall come to Santa Barbara alone, if I do not receive 
more favorable reports of your condition. 

Still I have a lingering hope that this may be one of 
your eccentricities, or perhaps merely a preamble! Am 
I right? At any rate, if there is any truth in woman’s 
intuition, and you are not merely climate-crazy, change 
the gender of your “subject”? from neuter to feminine 
and write me another letter by return mail. I always 
knew that this common experience of human nature 
would come like a cyclone to you, instead of the ordi- 
nary zephyr, but I will endeavor to serve as a con- 
venient bottomless pit into which you can pour “her” 


praises. 
Yours anxiously, 
Daisy TITUS. 


From Mr. Gordon Raymond to Mrs. Edmund Titus: 
SANTA BARBARA, March 7th, 18—. 
Dear Daltsy :-— 

I herewith unbosom myself, for I rather think dis- 
cretion the better part of valor. If you were not one 
woman among a thousand, I should not write you as 
freely as I propose, even to defend myself against the 
charge of lunacy. But you are as incapable of jealousy 
as you are full of tenderness, therefore I feel sure of 
your attitude in this as in all former things. I am 
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fathoms deep in love! I have not entirely lost com- 
mand of my faculties, but I shall certainly do so very 
soon if she is not taken out of my sight. 

Why, I assure you, on my word of honor, that the 
first time I saw her I had to hold on to the arms of my 
chair to keep from kissing her. I loved her then— 
indeed, I think I loved her before the flood. I certainly 
came very near loving her before I saw her—this “D. 
T.”; for, can you believe it, she is none other than the 
puzzling Incognita of the Diary! What do you think 
of the Fairy Coincidence now, as interposing on behalf 
of your “poor dear bachelor brother”? Was there ever 
a richer stroke of luck in all the “finds” of the Califor- 
nia gold fields? I trow not! Up to the present date 
she shows no sign of succumbing to the fascinations of 
your humble servant, which is natural enough—indeed, 
I should almost regard it as a flaw in her matchless 
perfection, if she should care for me. Nevertheless, 
how gladly would I find that single flaw! 

I think your letter, with its chants and peeans of con- 
nubial bliss, helped perhaps to make my case more 
violent. Your imbecility was infectious. 

I do remember so well, a night eight years ago, when 
you put your curly head on my shoulder and whispered, 
half laughing, half crying: “Gordon, one of the gods 
has asked me to marry him, and I think I'll do it, if 
only to prove him human; may I?” 

And now your old brother is caught and held fast! 
He is a captive and hugs his chains. The trouble is, he 
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would prefer—but, pardon me, to conclude would be 
indelicate. 

Would you like to see her? Here is a word-picture 
that fits her like a glove: - 

Imagine a woman, rather tall, and fresh as a lily that 
has just sprung out of the wave. She is at once strong 
and delicate, passionate and innocent. Her manners 
grow on her like leaves upon a tree; they are beautiful 
and they are her own. Her smiles and her frowns, her 
laughter and her tears have all long roots—they live 
down in the depths of her heart. 

You would never know, until you had listened to her, 
how many tones a Sweet voice may possess, yet be 
always sweet. 

She is simple, but proud; and while you would con- 
fidently demand of her any charitable service, you 
would never venture to touch her hand unless she first 
offered it to you. Neither would she offer it lightly. 
She does not assume to be intellectual, yet her clear 
thought would find and select truth amid a cloud of 
surrounding errors. A perfect woman, in short, who 
knows that the ideal of the Creator is fairer than the 
ideal of fashion, and that she cannot gain by imitating 
any artificial standard. 

This is she. You will soon see her for yourself, and 
if the good God will give me my heart’s desire she will 
some day be my wife; but this I do not confidently 
expect, nor dare, indeed, to hope. In haste, 


Your brother, 
GORDON. 
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From Mrs. Edmund Titus to Mr. Gordon Raymond: 
SACRAMENTO, March 11th, 18—. _ 

I have always said, dear Gordon, ever since the 
power of coherent speech was given me—and you re- 
member that it was at a very early age—that you were 
one brother in a thousand, and your last letter proves 
it anew, for what other man in the world would be 
candid enough to sit down and tell a sister “all about 
it’? Blessings on your dear old head! You more 
than repay me for all my years of anxious solicitude! 
But your letter, though deeply interesting, and suffi- 
ciently romantic and mysterious to turn one’s hair gray 
in a single night, seems to scorn practical details ; and, 
as I cannot start for three days yet, I cannot refrain 
from a few searching questions. You can write 
answers to San Luis Obispo, and when the steamer 
stops at the wharf I’ll send Chica up for the letter, thus 
knowing the facts several hours sooner than I other- 
wise should. 

Why, good gracious, Ray, you didn’t even tell me 
her name, or whether her hair is pink or blue, or 
whether she is a Mexican Midget or a Cardiff Giant in 
point of size, or a billion other things. 

It was a lovely letter, you know, and I confess that I 
did gather enough points concerning her general per- 
sonality to make up my mind I’d never have her in the 
house when Ned was at home. But why on earth 
didn’t you tell me something about her looks, or her 
accomplishments, or her family, or her nationality? Is 
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she Welsh, Irish, Norwegian, English, French, Chinese, 
Mexican—or only American? 

It is all very well, of course, to know that her 
manners grow on her “like the leaves upon a tree’! 
But how can I be expected to admire the “long roots” 
of her “laughter” and her “tears” when you've given 
me nothing by which I might know the particular spot 
in which they are planted? 

Were you joking, or is she really the owner of that 
valise and the writer of that note-book? And does she 
know of our connection with her personal properties? 

The whole narrative belongs to the domain of the 
impossible, or at least to the field of light literature, and 
my mind refuses to assimilate it. Now please sit down 
at your desk and answer the following simple, sensible 
questions : 

1st. What is her name? 

2nd. Is she pretty, handsome, or interesting? 

Which? 

3rd. Is she blonde or brunette? 

4th. Is she willowy or statuesque? 

5th. Is she quiet or talkative? 

6th. How many persons comprise her family? 
?th. What is her father’s business or profession? 
8th. Is she rich? 

9th. How rich? 
10th. Shall I like her? 
11th. Will she like me? 
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These are all I think of just now. Au revoir. 


Yours, devoured by curiosity, 
DaIsy. 


From Mr. Gordon Raymond to Mrs. Edmund Titus, 
San Luis Obispo, California: 


SANTA BARBARA, March 15th, 18—. ~ 


Dear Dalsy :— 
I'll humor you, though you do not deserve it. 


Ist. 


2nd. 


ord. 
Ath. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 
8th. 
9th. 
10th. 
11th. 


Delight Traverse. 
All three. 
Neither. 

Neither. 

Neither. 

Two or three. 
Retired naval officer. 
Don’t know. 
Don’t care. 
Certainly. 

Of course. 


And, since you are evidently more anxious than 
curious, I will go further, and assure you that there is 
no insanity in the family, and that Capt. Traverse is a 
fine old gentleman to whom I am devoting myself body 
and soul; for he is an affectionate parent, and I must 
capture him to win his daughter. 

There is a pretty little female cousin with mortgaged 
affections, who for that reason will be on my side; an 
amusing male cousin, who is too jolly to be tender; and 
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a possible rival in—whom do you think?Sidney 
Drake, a brother of our old-time friend Herbert. 

Of course you will not mention the note-book; it is a 
question whether I shall ever dare confess that little 
episode. She has an inconvenient sense of honor, and 
now that I know her, I feel like a base intruder upon 
her privacy. 

In haste, 
GORDON. 


* Gordon Raymond had now been in Santa Barbara 
more than six weeks, and according to the natural order 
of things in that hospitable and informal town he had 
passed most of his time with the Traverse coterie in 
a whirl of bucolic gayeties. 

During this period it must be confessed that the vari- 
ous journals to which he was a brilliant and valued 
contributor rather languished for want of attention, 
while he basked the sunny days through in hope and 
idleness—that seductive idleness which is born and 
bred of Santa Barbara skies and atmosphere. 

Was there ever before so enchanting a spring, such 
an endless succession of fascinating things to be done? 
- Spanish weddings and fandangos under the Big Grape 
Vine of the Montecito, Chinese New Year festivities, 
picnics in the beautiful grove of the Matanza, rodeos, 
daily surf baths and horseback rides—all these within 
constant sight of Her and hearing of Her voice! 

Shades of the Poets! it was even possible that in the 
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course of human events he might lift her on and off her 
horse, and clasp her hand for a brief moment when she 
said “adios” at night, on the veranda—“adios,” that 
sweetly sad word with its half-hidden, softly breathing 
“d,” and its lingering, whispering, sighing “s’’—a fare- 
well kiss can be stifled in it and smothered in the shelter 
of the caressing little letter ! 

In the midst of the informal life of the country an 
unmistakable friendship had grown up between Miss 
Traverse and Mr. Raymond. It was a friendship 
strangely pleasant to her, but more or less unsatisfac- 
tory to him; not so much that he did not prize the boon 
already given him, as that he feared he should gain 
nothing more, and friendship, incomparable in itself, 
appears paltry and undesirable when we receive it in 
lieu of something warmer. Yet, had he known it, the 
safest foundation for any aspirant to Miss Traverse’s 
favor to build upon was this well-worn, subtle, mis- 
guiding one of friendship; for though perfectly 
womanly in her instincts, she was not especially 
feminine. 

“You like Mr. Raymond exceedingly, don’t you, De- 
light?” Lola Ferrer had asked her cousin one day. 

“I certainly do,” Delight had answered quietly. “To 
begin with, I never knew any other man half so well.” 

“Why, I don’t see how you can say that. He has 
been here six weeks and we have a dozen friends of six 
years’ standing!” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “but in the first place the 
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conditions of life are more favorable here, and then he 
is very different from most men. He is at once re- 
served and communicative; he has told me all about his 
boyhood and his later life, rather a strange one, and 
having, so to speak, supplied back numbers, I can read 
him easily!” 

“Can you also tell how he is going to ‘come out’?” 
laughed Lola. 

“Well, I fancy I can prophesy a successful career for 
him; can’t you? I think he has uncommon talent and 
uncommon industry !” 

“His industry has not been visible to the naked eye 
during the last six weeks,” said Lola, teasingly; “he 
has the true pattern of Santa Barbara industry, an 
energetic attention to idleness. Well, I don’t wonder 
that you like him; I do, myself, only that he’s a trifle 
profound for me; when he takes me into deep conver- 
sational waters, we represent the ‘bob’ and _ the 
‘sinker!’ ”’ 

“After all,” Delight responded carelessly, “it is 
merely a question of sympathy. What is it to be 
strangers but lack of mutual understandings and appre- 
ciation, which are as likely to be immediate as to be the 
growth of years?” 

“Yes, so Romeo and Juliet argued, and the whole 
tribe of Montagues and Capulets could not have con- 
vinced them to the contrary.” 

“But, my child, I am speaking of friendship, not of 
love at first sight! Now, Lola, remember my pet 
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theories! I’m as pugnacious as was Betsey Trotwood 
on the donkey question ; I want my own particular little 
garden to myself, as she did.” 

“And you shall have it, dear,” said Lola with a smile. 
“T will never again plant my irreverent foot within its 
sacred borders, nor shall any other donkey!” 

On the other hand, that bulky messenger of Cupid, 
the note-book carefully hidden in the bottom of Gordon 
Raymond’s trunk, troubled him prodigiously, absurd as 
it may seem. 

Since he had come to know Delight Traverse herself, 
he had felt like a thief, a spy upon her maidenly 
thoughts, when he recalled his ardent study of those 
private pages and his impertinent admiration of the 
“back view” photograph. 

It seemed to him now almost as mean a thing as if he 
had known the author and had deliberately intruded 
himself upon her maiden meditations. 

It was true he began in idle curiosity and was led on 
by the beauty and vivacity of the style; and that after 
the tantalizing photograph had fallen under his eye he 
read with still greater assiduity and interest, for every 
one knows that inanity is less inane and brilliancy more 
sparkling from the lips of a pretty woman. 

There was not, indeed, among all the pages of the 
fascinating journal, one gushing or sentimental sen- 
tence, but there were delicate self-revelations here and 
there, and these he had pored over perhaps more fre- 
quently than the descriptions of persons and places. 
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“How could I have been dishonorable enough to 
open that book, any more than I would read the private 
letter of a friend?” he asked himself in disgust. “But 
how could I know that she would ever come to be my 
friend? I cannot tell her now—I dare not; she would 
avoid me! Every word she says is not a repetition, but 
a continuation of herself as I knew her in the book. 
She would say, and I am afraid that it is horribly true, 
that I had no excuse for keeping the property of an- 
other after I had found the owner; but how could I 
return it, at the first, and so give her an excuse for 
prejudice against me? I had too much at stake. Hang 
the confounded—no, the blessed thing! Shall I burn 
it? No; I wouldn’t for a kingdom! If she should 
ever marry me (my heart stops beating at the very 
thought), she would not discard me for that one piece 
of knavery and impudence, and if she rejects me, I will 
return the book and throw myself on her mercy when 
she is in a pitying mood. No, on the whole, I wouldn’t, 
either, for it would be all I should have as a remem- 
brance of her!” 

But these troublesome thoughts were exorcised on a 
certain sparkling Tuesday morning, for he was to have 
Miss Traverse to himself for a long horseback ride, 
and that was enough to banish care. 

The sun had risen with its customary cordial warmth, 
not a shadow marred the perfect blue of the sky, and 
a large party of equestrians was setting out in holiday 
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humor for the Hot Sulphur Springs four or five miles 
distant. 

It was assembled on a shady and retired street corner 
awaiting a few loiterers, and there was an infinite deal 
of hilarity over the various matters that are wont to 
spring up in the path of light-hearted idlers. 

Mr. Drake had thrown himself gallantly into the 
breach and “mounted” the stout invalid of the party, 
Miss Fairy Brackett, a lady in a most critical condition 
of health, but weighing precisely one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. This was by no means an enviable 
task, but Mr. Drake had literally had Miss Brackett’s 
greatness thrust upon him by Lieut. Derby, who, al- 
ready on his horse, had said maliciously, “Drake, pray 
assist Miss Brackett. Mr. Tompkins, her escort, 
sprained his wrist yesterday; she needs only a touch,” 
with the murmured aside, “Hoist her with all your 
might, my boy!” 

Drake, bursting with suppressed laughter, lifted his 
fair burden heroically and, being a man of mighty 
muscle, she flew into the air like a bird set free, shot 
his hat into a pepper tree and brought a firm knee into 
caressing proximity to his nose, which immediately 
assumed a new shape and color. 

“Thanks, Mr. Drake,” she chirped. “I’m afraid you 
exerted yourself unnecessarily ; that is the trouble with 
everyone who mounts me! I am not slender, but my 
movements are very elastic. Thanks! Yes, my saddle 
is quite firm. Yes, thanks, my stirrup is quite right; 
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but is this the horse I generally ride, girls? Is this 
Inyo? I can’t possibly ride any horse but Inyo; it isn’t 
that I’m nervous, but I can’t endure a hard gait. Inyo 
is so trustworthy! No, this horse is certainly not 
Inyo; see how he pricks up his ears, girls.” 

“My dear Miss Brackett, a fly is troubling him,” 
remonstrated Miss Ferrer. 

“No, Miss Brackett, this is not Inyo,” said Lieut. 
Derby, in a reassuring tone; “Inyo passed away at 
‘twelve o’clock last night, in the consciousness of faith 
and virtue, aged twenty-two years, six month and thir- 
teen days ; you ought to be chief mourner, you rode him 
last.” 

“Ts this his successor?’ asked Delight; “he looks 
worthy.” 

“Yes, this is Zephyr—a gentle lady’s horse, war- 
ranted not to buck, rear or shy; be comforted, fair 
trembler,”’ answered Tom. 

“Oh, I’m not in the least frightened, thanks; I have 
the greatest confidence in Mr. Tompkins.” 

This, by the way, was more than Mr. Tompkins him- 
self could say, for he was in a wild state of trepidation 
over his first ride. 

“Ts this my nag?’ murmured he, with an attempt at 
levity, to a stableman, who led up an immense sorrel 
mustang, displaying extraordinary muscle and decided 
aversion to the trip. 

“Yes, sir. Have to use spurs, sir; he don’t go for 
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no whip. He ain’t a mite wild, but he’s a leetle hard at 
the start.” 

“Does he shy?” gasped Tompkins, in an undertone; 
“the looks as 1f he did.” 

"Oh, Lordy nol Shy, sir? “Not ai mien site ae 
wouldn’t shy if he seen his grandmother’s funeral! 
Used to Spanish bit? You can’t hold these plugs with 
no common bit, sir.” 

“Oh, I understand, perfectly,” said Tompkins, with 
great hardihood, meanwhile harboring horrible mis- 
givings in his heart; whereupon he hurriedly placed his 
right foot in the right stirrup, and in some mysterious 
way succeeded in swinging his left foot in the air and 
landing in the saddle with a hollow thud. 

“Wo-o!” cried Tompkins, as the bony quadruped 
made a wild backward lurch in the direction of the 
picket fence. 

“Give him his head,” called Tom. “There, he won’t 
pound that way long. Guess he started with the wrong 
foot. All right?” 

“All right,” moaned Tompkins, mentally certain that 
it was all wrong; and off they started, Miss Traverse 
and her escort leading. 

Meantime, Sydney Drake had been standing near 
Miss Ferrer, who shook with merriment as he ap- 
proached, a handkerchief pressed furtively to her face. 

“Confound that female—elephant!’’ he exclaimed in 
an irreyerent undertone. “She is really unbearable; 
why doesn’t she take round a derrick to hoist her up and 
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down? I vow, by all the ancient battle-axes, that I’ll 
be even with Derby for that joke. Here comes your 
cousin; I will ask her aid.” 

“Well,” laughed Delight, “the start has been excit- 
ing, has it not? Between your woes and Mr. Tomp- 
-kins’s we've very nearly made ourselves ill with 
suppressed mirth.” 

“Now, I beseech you, Miss Delight,’ said Drake, 
“do help me to revenge! I havea plan. Suppose you 
fall back with Miss Brackett and Tompkins, then, when 
you're sufficiently behind the rest, drop your whip and 
ask him to get it. He can’t refuse, and when he once 
gets off that horse he can never mount again, for the 
nag will start for town the instant Tompkins leaves his 
back. He can get on the stage and go back, or take the 
chance of being picked up by a wagon. He'll be de- 
lighted to escape further riding, and we'll make Tom 
do escort duty for Miss Brackett the entire day—see? 
Isn’t that immense ?”’ 

Delight reflected. “Well,” she said, rather reluc- 
tantly, “I don’t altogether approve of it, but I can’t 
resist the temptation. I have so many scores to settle 
with my cousin, and I’ll find some way of consoling my 
victims, so it’s a bargain. Shall we have a gallop, Mr. 
Raymond, before my penance begins? The ride will 
be mostly climbing today, but the view is well worth it. 
And so your sister arrives tomorrow? I’m almost 
sorry we didn’t postpone this trip, though to be sure we 
can bring her at any time.” 
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“Thank you! I think you will like this sister of 
mine, Miss Traverse. She is the merriest little creature 
in the world, but, full to the brim as she is of nonsense, 
she is the most devoted wife and mother you can 
imagine. She carries on all the soberer duties of life 
with such gayety, manages those elves of hers (though 
she’s an elf herself) with such discretion, that she is 
very charming to most people.” 

“T should think so, indeed, from what you have told 
me of her,” answered Delight, cordially. “We are very 
glad she is to be so near us. Lola will lend her pony 
to the Deacon, and papa will be glad to renew his youth 
with the children; he is capable of any degree of idol 
worship in that direction.” 

On and on the horses cantered, neck to neck; the 
dwellings of men were left far behind, chimneys and 
church spires faded into distance. A touch of the spur 
and they flew yet faster. The gophers ran into their 
holes, the rabbits bounded through the cornfields and 
startled the quail from their carefully hidden nests. Oh, 
the matchless intoxication of this rhythm of motion, this 
buoyant, elastic rise and fall in the enchanting ether! 
The sharp clatter of the hoofs on the hard road—hear 
its ringing echo! The keen breath of the mad wind 
scourging the color to the cheek; the invigorating 
warmth and glow, the electric tingle of the blood, how 
glorious! Now rising, now falling, with swifter and 
yet swifter motion; you have left the old body, you are 
a bird cleaving the air with magic wing! The bobolink 
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on the fence-rails looks at you with respect, the wayside 
blacksmith comes to his door and eyes you with envy. 

“But there, there, Vixen, you have galloped a mile; 
there, there, my girl, take a breath!” 

“Quiet, Nero! That will do; walk a little, good fel- 
low, good fellow!” 

And you are no longer shooting through space like 
an arrow ; you have come down to earth. You remem- 
ber your private miseries, for the horses are walking 
now, their veins swollen, nostrils dilated, eyes blazing 
and ears erect. 

‘What a glorious spin!” cried Gordon. “I had for- 
gotten everything but the poetry of motion.” 

“And now I must go on Mr. Drake’s errand, if you 
will excuse me,” said Delight. 

“T suppose there is nothing for me to do but to re- 
sign you. I will throw myself upon the mercy of Mrs. 
Pollock until you return; she rides with her husband, 
and perhaps I shall not be an objectionable third. 
May I depend upon you when your designs are 
. accomplished ?” 

“Certainly. I am going to ride with Miss Brackett 
a bit,” she called, as she passed the party; “they are so 
far behind that I fancy they may be in trouble.” 

“There’s no danger; we stood by ’em as long as we 
could, but a mile an hour is too slow for sport,” 
growled Selby, who was in a bad temper. 
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“You missed a comedy and tragedy in one by riding 
ahead,” laughed Lola, stopping her cousin. 

“T think that fellow Tompkins will kill me,” chuckled 
Tom, in an ecstasy of reminiscence. “About a mile 
back his nag began to go sideways and drifted up the 
road mysteriously, his head pointing towards one side 
of the way, his tail towards the other, besides darting 
every now and then at the fences, and rubbing Tomp- 
kins against telegraph poles until he was blind with 
fear.” 

“Why, Nick has given him Dandy Jim, and he’s been 
in a veterinary lunatic asylum three times already,” 
cried Selby. 

About a mile in the rear Miss Traverse came upon 
the unfortunate duo, who were having an interval of 
moderate serenity, Dandy Jim’s energy having been 
somewhat exhausted. 

“T rode back to keep you company for a short dis- 
tance,” said she. “We feared you had missed the 
road.” 

“Oh, no, thanks!” answered Miss Brackett, lan- 
guidly ; “but we have had such a wearisome experience 
with that dreadful horse. How anyone can prefer rid- 
ing to driving I cannot imagine. We shall never get 
there, I know; Mr. Tompkins’s horse goes backwards 
and sideways beautifully, but he hardly takes a step 
forwards. I tell him to try leading him, but he thinks 
it would look odd to lead a horse to a picnic. I tell him 
I shouldn’t care if it did look odd—but then I don’t 
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know, after all. I suppose the horse would be forever 
stepping on his feet; he’s just had the nose-bleed 
terribly !” | 

“Why, that’s strange! Mr. Tompkins, you must 
have drawn the Spanish bit too tightly, did you not?” 

“Oh, no,” explained Tompkins, nervously; ‘Miss 
Brackett did not refer to the horse’s nose, but my own; 
the violence of the motion is nearly killing me!’ 
~ “Tt is really too bad,” exclaimed Miss Traverse, sym- 
pathetically, her bright eyes gleaming with a mischiev- 
ous light of which she was heartily ashamed. “I have 
an idea! Suppose we exchange horses? Jim knows 
me and behaves better with ladies; he has a very 
sensitive mouth, and likes being guided with a gentle 
rein; my little mare is a perfect lady, and will carry 
you beautifully.” 

“But I don’t know much about shifting saddles,” 
murmured Tompkins, an irrepressible gleam of hope in 
his pale but dust-stained countenance. 

“Ah, but Ido! Papa taught me years ago, and I do 
it every day of my life. Pray get off and allow me to 
show my skill.” 

“Yes, do,” urged Miss Brackett ; “Miss Traverse can 
ride anything. My horse is perfectly splendid, just 
like a cradle; I think he’s what they call a single-footer, 
though I can’t see but that he uses all his feet at once. 
He won’t ‘lope’ at all, but he has a real fast walk, and 
so easy! He holds his head clear down out of the way, 
too—that’s the sort of gait I like. I don’t mind his 
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trying to nibble grass as he goes along; I’m sure it’s 
only natural.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tompkins took heart of grace and 
succumbed to persuasion. 

Stiffened with pain, he alighted slowly and cautiously 
from the villainous steed; but the moment his heels 
touched the ground the temporary apathy of Dandy 
Jim became an ancient superstition and passed into 
history. 

“Wo—o, Jimmy! nice Jimmy!’ cooed Tompkins, 
hanging to the bridle until he was black in the face. 
“Wo—o—, nice Jimmy!” 

But Jimmy was not susceptible to flattery, and rap- 
idly sidled away, dragging the unfortunate youth with 
him. 

“What shall I do?” he shouted wildly, anxious for 
advice even from a woman, so crushed was his spirit. 

Miss Brackett held on to her pommel and shrieked 
for help. Miss Traverse struggled heroically with her 
sense of humor, and finally suggested leading him to a 
fence when she could control herself sufficiently to 
speak. 

“But he won't lead!” cried the unhappy Tompkins ; 
“look at him;”’ for Jim had assumed a sitting position, 
his front legs stiffer than iron rods and his jaws 
clenched sullenly. ? 

The altercation was not, however, long continued, 
for, as the miserable man stooped to pick up his hat and 
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get a firmer grip on the reins, Jim slipped them over 
his own head and started for town on a keen run. 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated Tompkins, devoutly, 
his feelings too terrible for further reserve. “Shall I 
have to pay for him? Where will he go? Will he 
injure himself? Will he break the saddle? I should 
have died if I had been obliged to ride that beast an- 
other mile. I think I shall die anyway, and I don’t 
much care!” (Here he sank exhausted upon a way- 
side stump.) “Ladies, pray join your party and leave 
me here. I may be better by night and able to walk 
home. No, don’t send any horse back for me, for 
Heaven’s sake; I’ve no use for it! I will never mount 
again, not even the Sacred Cow! Let me lie down 
under these trees here. Don’t mind me; I’m happier 
now than I’ve been since morning, I assure you.” 

“Well,” said Delight, inwardly consoled, “I’m aw- 
fully sorry, I’m sure, but it is now a quarter of eleven; 
the stage will pass here within the half hour and you 
can easily ride to town and drive back to the springs 
after luncheon. Will that suit you?” 

“Perfectly, thank you!” 

“Very well, then; good-bye,” cried Delight. 

“Good-bye. I hope you won’t feel any ill effects 
tomorrow,” said Miss Brackett, sympathetically. 

“Now, my dear,” suggested Miss Traverse, “no more 
dawdling. Give Zephyr a taste of the whip. There, 
that’s it! Now again! Nonsense, you won’t fall off; 
just forget yourself and follow me. I will put you in 
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Cousin Tom’s care and you will lose all memory of 
your morning’s mishaps.” 

Sure enough, in twenty minutes the feat was 
accomplished. 

Miss Brackett was radiant with unexpected happi- 
ness, Drake in a like condition from different reasons, 
while Lieut. Thomas Derby was plunged into blackest 
melancholy at the prospect of the day’s servitude, and 
not at all certain how it was managed. 

“And I thought myself miserable,” he soliloquized, 
“because Sallie Johnson’s headache left me without a 
lady on this infernal picnic! Surely, some folks want 
their luck buttered.” 

Luncheon was over, and Gordon Raymond had 
wandered away with Miss Traverse to a high wooded 
point overlooking the cafion, where they ensconced 
themselves for a quiet chat under the broad shade of a 
madrofia tree. 

The air was full of warmth and fragrance, with no 
sound stirring the stillness save the monotonous tink- 
ling of a cow-bell on the hillsides, whose sunny slopes 
were brilliant with masses of the glowing eschscholtzia. 

“Do you mind my making a bit of a sketch of you 
while we are resting? I have my pencils,” said Ray- 
mond, as he smoothed the twigs and dried leaves away 
from a comfortable nook for his companion. 

“No, surely; I shall be immensely honored. Pray 
make a flattering likeness and give it to papa. He is 
making a collection, for the purpose, I think, of crush- 
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ing his paternal vanity, and he will be overjoyed at the 
possession of another thorn in the flesh!” 

“Thanks for your kind encouragement; but I shall 
astonish you, nevertheless, by making a good likeness, 
and by keeping it, too. Jam far too selfish to think of 
bestowing it upon either papa or papa’s daughter ; they 
both have access to something better!” ) 

“Very well, Sir Ingrate! It is said that men are 
brought to repentance by mercy, rather than by justice, 
so I will heap coals of fire on your head and leave you 
to your own conscience. How shall I pose? I insist 
on being comfortable.” 

“Do not pose at all; do not move a hair’s-breadth, 
please; you are just right.” 

“Just right, indeed,’ thought Gordon to himself as 
he looked hungrily at his “subject,” after gathering his 
materials and settling to work. Her dark myrtle-green 
habit fitted her as a rind does its fruit, and the half- 
reclining posture suited the curves of her pliant, grace- 
ful figure. 

One hand, with its long tan gauntlet, supported her 
lovely, uncovered head, that shone, in the sunlight, as 
yellow as a cowslip ball; the other, white and ungloved, 
lay against the dark folds of her dress, while a scarlet 
Japanese parasol that had sprung mysteriously from 
the handle of her riding-whip gave a glowing back- 
ground of color to the picture. 

“Now, pray don’t stare with too searching a glance, 
as is the manner of artists. I feel as if they were 
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measuring my nose, counting my eyelashes, criticising 
my defections from the ideal type and trying to conceal 
them with the deceitful pencil.” 

“No, Vil not stare; a proof of my amiability and 
desire to please, by the way, as I’ll never have so good 
an excuse again. I merely want to get the lines of your 
figure, your position and drapery, with the accessories ; 
to wit, a dainty parasol, whose gorgeous tints I cannot 
reproduce with pencil; a patch of blue sky, an over- 
hanging bough and a clump of ferns. One cannot do 
much without color, save with a model whose prevail- 
ing tints are black and white; and even if we capture 
color, sound still evades us—the murmur of insects, the 
tip-tapping of the woodpecker, the bubble of that 
mountain spring, the tinkling bell, the flutter of birds’ 
wings and the tender note of that wild dove in the 
distance.” 

“No, all that,” said Delight dreamily, “and the sweet 
odors, too. And yet, if a picture be all that it is capa- 
ble of being, I suppose it addresses the imagination so 
powerfully that we seem to hear the insects and birds 
and fluttering leaves, and even to inhale the fragrance 
of these blossoming hillsides. I am glad people say 
‘Mother’ Nature and ‘Dame’ Nature—that they make 
her feminine, I mean. She is so mysterious, so fas- 
cinating, so full of surprises, so many-sided, so rich in 
possibilities.” 

“And so cruel, so treacherous, so merciless—well, 
you may have her, Miss Traverse, with the ships and 
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the moon and the other things given by language- 
makers to your sex. Eyelids raised a little, as at first, 
please.”’ 

“Your servant, sir, in the cause of art, but the sun is 
making me cross-eyed, and it seems to me I am doing 
heavy penance, since the picture is not to be given to 
me.” | 

“Be patient a moment and you shall move as much 
as you like. I have everything but the face, and that I 
know quite by heart.” 

This speech is utterly ignored. 

“I supposed that you would reprove me for that last 
remark.” 

“There is a loquacity which tells nothing and a 
silence which says much.” 

“Oh, Goddess of Philosophy! The poet saith also 

that silence is ‘the perfectest herald of joy.’ ” 

“Not always; it is sometimes the sign of speechless 
disapproval, you know.” 

“You are Wisdom in the abstract, Miss Traverse.” 

“Thank you” (with a laugh), “and you are Folly in 
the concrete. I didn’t know you were an artist, by the 
way.” 

“Then if I had merely avowed my genius, and had 
not plunged into this proof of its non-existence, you 
would have believed in me, would you not? Whereas 
I shall now be an object of derision. By the way, how 
does your ideal man appear to the inner eye, Miss 
Traverse? Fill me with vain regrets, crush me with 
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adjectives and virtues and florid epithets, while I finish 
your mouth—it baffles me! The first time I made it, it 
was simply an incision in your face, the second time it 
was too firm, the third, too weak, the fourth, too petu- 
lant; now I am simply going to put in the very ‘nicest 
thing in mouths’ and not pay any attention to yours at 
all. Well—question ?”’ 

“T had almost forgotten it. Let me think. My ideal 
man” (solemnly) “has charming manners when not 
contradicted and more brains than are necessary to pre- 
vent his being a fool.” 

“No, really ; nonsense aside!” 

“Well, really, nonsense aside, my ideal is a simple, 
frank man without any pretensions to an oppressive 
- greatness; obliging alike at all hours; above all, of a 
golden temper, and steadfast as an anchor.” 

“At first hearing that does not appear an impossible 
ideal,” 

“No?” (saucily). ‘‘Higher than most men reach, at 
all events.” 

“Indeed! Now that I reflect upon the poverty of 
their attainments I blush for my sex.” 

“Why don’t you undertake their reformation, then?” 

“T should be like a signboard—always pointing the 
way to a place and never going there.” 

“Ah, your humility is charming; now pray give mea 
picture of your ideal woman.” 

“““He who gives when he is asked, has waited too 
long’. Ihad already begun doing so before your request.” 
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(Energetic devotion to sketch.) 

“T meant a word-picture.” 

“Oh, yes! But then a portrait is just as satisfactory, 
if not more so.” 

“T am to infer, then, that in the outward appearance 
of an idol lies her only claim to attention.” 

“Not at all; but that her outward and visible loveli- 
ness in this case is only the embodiment of the inward 
and spiritual charm.” 

“Oh” (coloring—then laughing), “I rather like your 
compliments; they’re invariably exaggerated, but del- 
icately phrased, and sometimes positively artistic. And 
that’s the main point, after all; pretty speeches are 
meant but to touch the ear.” | 

“By no means, if there were any hope of their being 
entertained more kindly elsewhere.” 

“What could be more kindly than the ear, ever open 
and ready for sweet sounds, so that he who will may 
find hearing?” 

“Ah, to be sure! But how much more precious the 
hearing of the heart, for that can only be gained with 
the consent of the owner. Oh, Delight Traverse, how 
inexpressibly I love you! I had not meant to tell you 
now, but you charm me out of all self-control. I know 
that you will think me premature in asking you to be 
my wife; that you will say it is too soon to speak, but I 
cannot help it! Too soon? Why, I have sought and 
loved your image all my life! Have you not sometimes 
felt as if your memory were older than yourself—as if 
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you had seen these mountains and these valleys years 
ago? Dol seem to you a stranger? Why, to me it is 
only as if I had lost you long ago and had just found 
you again!” 

The surprise of this avowal, coming, as it did, in the 
midst of his gay badinage, simply brought an exclama- 
tion of bewilderment from Delight; she was utterly 
unable to speak, nor would she have known what to say 
had she been able to command her voice. 

Raymond continued ardently. ‘Do not think lightly 
of me because this feeling has taken possession of me 
so quickly. I love you with all the passion and rever- 
ence that a good and lovely woman can inspire in a man 
who has never loved before, with all my mind and 
heart and soul and sana: What will you say to me, 
Delight °” 

She bent her cheek upon her hand and looked down 
into the valley below. At length she said, with trem- 
bling voice, evading his eyes, whose warm, beseeching 
glance she could feel without meeting, “I am sorry you 
spoke to me, Mr. Raymond, because—I dare not 
answer you as you wish.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“T can understand your refusal,” he said unsteadily, 
“for I more than half dreaded it; but why ‘dare not,’ 
Delight ?”’ 

“Because—I do not like to confess it, for it may 
mean nothing, but I am conscious of caring for you 
more than I have hitherto cared for any man; yet I 
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cannot be sure it is love, nor can I promise to marry 
you. It must be all or nothing with me, it is my 
nature; and as for you, you deserve a woman’s very 
best—of that I have been sure ever since I knew you.” 

His face grew brighter in an instant. 

“Tf you trust me, Delight, and if I have gained an 
inch of ground in your heart, I will not utterly despair. 
God knows I am not good enough for you, but how can 
I help adoring you? It is not your beauty, though I 
love that as I do the flowers or the sunlight. It is not 
your brilliancy—it is—oh! I do not know what it is, 
save that it is yourself, and that my heart says, ‘I love 
you’ from morning until night. You are the very light 
of the world to me; the only woman who can make life 
perfect and entire. Dearest, forgive me, must it be 
refusal after all?” 

Her eyes met his with sudden courage. “I beseech 
you, do not urge me. I do not know! I have known 
you too short a time. How can I decide my life and 
yours so easily? The only hope I have to give you lies 
in those words—I do not know. I always have known 
before.” 

“Then there is hope for me in that,” exclaimed Ray- 
mond. “It means at least that you do not really send 
me away forever, that if I promise to wait patiently, I 
may * 

At this moment the elegant proportions of Arthur 
Selby appeared on a ledge of jutting rock a few feet 
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distant. Observing the apparently well-occupied 
couple, he called, “Holloa!’’ to attract their attention. 

“Holloa!” rejoined Raymond. “If that fellow knew 
anything of perspective, he would perceive, semi-occa- 
sionally, the necessity of a ‘vanishing point.’ ” 

“May I enter, good people?” asked Selby. 

“Assuredly,” said Delight, with nonchalance. “We 
have no monopoly of Nature, and our hospitality is 
Arabian. Won’t you sit down?” 

“Why, hardly! Bless my soul, do you know that it 
is five o’clock, and most of the party has gone? You 
are presumed to be ahead. Derby had to take Miss 
Brackett at three o’clock—she had a headache. Miss 
Ferrer didn’t know where you were and I volunteered 
to find you.” 

“So kind, thanks! We have only two watches, the 
sun and our appetites, to remind us of the flight of 
time. Who knows but that we might have been over- 
taken by the darkness, and perished miserably on a 
foreign hillside, three-quarters of a mile from the 
gentle ministrations of our heart-broken relatives !” 

“Really, Miss Traverse . 

“T knew it was late,’ remarked Raymond, unblush- 
ingly; “Miss Traverse wished to start some time ago, 
but she has ridden double the distance we have today 
and I persuaded her to rest a little longer.” 

“What have you been doing all the afternoon—col- 
lecting ferns?” (sarcastically). 

“No! I should hope not,” said Raymond with some 
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fervor. “What are these, thy servants, that they 
should be accused of this at thy hands?” 

“You do us rank injustice, Mr. Selby,” laughed De- 
light. ‘We have glanced at European politics, touched 
upon woman’s suffrage, discussed monopolies, con- 
versed about art, labor, science, morality and 
education.” 

“Indeed!” (stiffly). “You seem to have taken into 
consideration all important subjects but one, and that, 
curiously enough, the one everybody thought you were 
exhausting.” 3 

“Ts it possible? Did we omit anything?” asked De- 
light (trying to look innocently at Mr. Raymond, but 
determining to punish Selby for this). ‘What was it? 
You look as mysterious as if the Sphinx had whispered 
to you.” 

“The tender passion, of course!’ said Selby. 

“Oh, to be sure—how stupid! But that subject may 
assume undue prominence in your mind, for want of 
other company, don’t you see?” 

“Really, Miss Traverse, if it weren’t you 

“Ah! but it is I, you see, and you always bring your 
fate upon yourself; you know you do! I am amiable 
enough to the rest of the world.” 

“That is what I complain of! What shall I tell your 
cousin?” 

(Teasingly )—“TI should tell her the truth, if I were 
you; it never does any harm, and it’s excellent 
practice.” 
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“But what is the truth?” 

“Why, that you found me—I suppose—in excellent 
health and spirits.” 

“Of course, but what more?” 

“That I refused to be led back, like a lamb to the 
slaughter, but that I will return when it may be evident 
that I came of my own accord.” 

“Very well! May I wait until that moment arrives, 
and join you in your walk?” (Selby is_ easily 
mollified. ) 

“By all means! You will halve Mr. Raymond’s 
cares and double his pleasures,” she said, in the tone 
that Selby most dreaded and was constantly provoking. 
“Let us proceed.” So saying, she dusted her small 
boots with her handkerchief, pinned on her glossy 
beaver with determination, raised Gordon Raymond to 
the seventh heaven by putting her hand in his to be 
helped from the ground, while Selby’s was outstretched 
to give assistance, and lowered him to bottomless 
depths by the whispered apology, “It is because I do 
dislike him so.” 

Having rejoined the party, Delight rode home beside 
her father, leaving Raymond to Miss Ferrer, who made 
herself a most fascinating companion during the ride 
by talking continuously of her cousin, of whom she was 
devotedly fond. 

It was quite late when Raymond left the Traverse 
party at their gate, declining to go in to supper ; and the 
stars were already in the sky as he galloped along the 
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homeward path. When he had unsaddled Blanquita 
he went into the house—affecting an air of great un- 
concern, but morally certain that his fellow-creatures 
perceived something strange about him—and throwing 
himself into a chair by his open window, sat puffing 
innumerable cigarettes until two in the morning, vainly 
trying to forecast the future. 

And as for Delight, she also sat in her chamber over- 
looking the garden. It was too warm for a light, it 
would draw the moths; indeed she rather liked the 
shield of darkness—she did not even care to see her 
own face as she took down her hair and brushed it for 
the night. Meanwhile she dreamed, and mused, and 
wondered, as one trying to read her own heart. 

At last, by slow degrees, she had come to the lazy 
unbuttoning of a pair of small boots. One was finished 
and tucked under the chair. She began upon the 
other ; and as there are ordinarily ten buttons on the kid 
shoe of a modern woman, and as the attention of this 
one was hopelessly distracted from the task in hand, it 
occupied about this length of time: 

One—“You may try as hard as ever you can to keep 
a man from speaking until you are ready to hear him, 
and it never does any sort of good.” 

Two—‘He so impresses his convictions on you that 
it is difficult to keep your own view serene.” 

Three—“I wonder if that was a fib—his never lov- 
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ing any one before? Perhaps he doesn’t count little 
ones.” 

Four—‘I hardly think I should have left matters in 
the state I did, if Arthur Selby hadn’t intruded himself 
upon the scene just at the wrong time.’ (Dear, dear, 
there goes a button!) 

Five—I wonder if Lola suspected. She’s a perfect 
little microscope where I’m concerned.” 

Six—“‘Or papa? I hope not—in fact, I don’t know 
how to tell him.” 

Seven—‘I mean if I have anything to tell.” 

Eight—‘I wonder if I did right! How can anyone 
be perfectly sure in six short weeks ?” 

Nine—‘And yet I was within an inch of yielding; 
nothing saved me but my doubt, my pride—and the 
consciousness of one more chance, for I cannot cheat 
myself any longer.’ Here the tenth button was de- 
livered from durance vile and Delight hid her face on 
the window-sill for very shame, as she whispered, half 
tearfully, “Take care of my heart, Gordon, for it has 
somehow strayed from my own keeping, and it must be 
that it has gone to you.” 


FIB THE FIFTH 


THE SEED BEARS FRUIT 


RS. TITUS had arrived, with her “bairnies 
three,’ and was safely domesticated at one of 
the amateur hostelries that dot the town. 

She had slipped as naturally into her place in 
the circle of Traverse intimates as if she had always 
belonged there ; and as the days went by she found her- 
self growing more and more charmed with Delight and 
more and more anxious to assist in her brother’s woo- 
ing, were it ever possible to aid a man in one of those 
difficult matters when he most needs aid. 

Miss Traverse herself, in common with the other 
members of the party, became decidedly enamored of 
this bird-like little matron; for, indeed, what with the 
twinkle of her bright eyes, her blithe voice, the saucy 
cock of her small head and her quick, glancing motions, 
she was like nothing so much as a pretty bobolink. 

Captain Traverse said that the mere fact of her being 
the mother of three such extraordinary children gave 
her a claim on the world’s attention. 

Sydney Drake affirmed that if she had been delight- 
ful at nineteen, she was doubly so at twenty-eight. 
Tom Derby flirted with her outrageously, and even the 
critical Selby pronounced her “decidedly good form,” 
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so that, far from carrying awkwardness or formality 
with her, the wonder was how they had managed to 
exist before she came. . 

Delight had, as usual, seen Mr. Raymond half a 
dozen times daily, although she had carefully avoided 
any chance of a téte-a-téte. This passed unnoticed, 
however, by the other members of the coterie, they 
were all so much together; and, had it been observed 
they would have thought it due to the accession of gay- 
ety incident to the arrival of Mrs. Titus. Besides, 
Miss Traverse was a very self-possessed young person, 
nimble-tongued in defence of herself and others, or 
quite able to freeze into silence any impertinent ques- 
tions. Nevertheless it was a difficult matter for her to 
meet Gordon Raymond’s wistful gaze; her feeling for 
him was so much a matter of surprise to her as yet, 
that she almost distrusted its reality, and unconsciously 
evaded its acknowledgment. 

It was not that she feared to be too lightly wooed or 
too easily won, but that she wished to make assurance 
doubly sure, and dreaded overmuch to say the word 
that should so change the current of her life. 

Behind her lay the untroubled serenity of a beautiful 
girlhood; a peaceful, lovely summer-land. Into the 
domain of the present had come a foreign power, a 
usurper, though he awakened neither distrust nor 
terror. 

His bearing was not over-lordly ; nevertheless, it was 
only the grace and humility of his character that pre- 
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vented its being so, for he was conqueror, surely 
enough, of the territory he had so bravely invaded. 

“Still,” she mused as she swung to and fro in her 
favorite hammock, “I can foretell what this victorious 
youth will say, for I know him well already. He will 
say that far from giving up what is my birthright, he 
will bring me more and yet more, until the past seems 
unmeaning and the present colorless, beside the happi- 
ness of the future. That is what true marriage seems 
to me, a life side by side, neither anxious for dominion 
or petty tyranny, each solicitous for the best good of 
the other.” 

During these many days Captain Traverse caught 
himself gazing at his daughter even oftener than usual ; 
and if she, in her new experience, was more tender and 
bright than ever, you may be sure he understood the 
reason and refrained from breaking in upon the dignity 
and quiet of her reserve. 

“T can trust her,” he would say, as he smoked his 
twilight pipe meditatively, under the orange trees, 
“even as I love her, this jewel of mine that I bought 
with so great a price.” 

Poor Captain Traverse! Most men have the happi- 
ness of seeing their children in their mother’s arms, but 
that was denied him. The innocent, new life looked 
for with so much joy, had a sorry welcome; it felt a 
mother’s kiss but once, and that when the lips were chill 
with death. And then the little one, nameless for a 
year, grew, for very penitence, into a living likeness of 
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the dear, dead face, and as she blossomed day by day 
from infancy into girlhood, gave him one after another 
some new reminder of the lovely lost wife; now it was 
a smile, lurking in a dimple, now a turn of the head, 
and by and by, when she had learned to talk, a trick of 
speech. 

What wonder that she grew to be the delight of his 
eyes, or that he named her so? 

“Therefore,” he thought, “I shall leave her to her- 
self in this; she is without a grain of nonsense; she has 
seen men enough and they have loved her well enough 
to give her ability to discern gold from dross. If Ray- 
mond did not crave the position of my son-in-law I 
think I should admire him without reserve; as it is, I 
can’t find it in my heart to dislike him, he is so sensible, 
straightforward and manly, and so thoroughly in 
earnest.” 

Tom regarded the affair with intense interest, but 
for once in his life dared not include it among the sub- 
jects of his public witticisms, though he regaled himself — 
right heartily with jests whenever he could manage to 
get his cousin by himself. 

Lola’s idea on the subject may be partially gained by 
an extract from her semi-weekly letter to Arizona. 


To Mr. John Hersey Graves, 
Tombstone, Arizona. 
SANTA BARBARA, June 12th, 18—. 


I would infinitely prefer attending a funeral to ad- 
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dressing a letter to you; it simply gives me the 
shudders. 

Your name, to be sure, is an accident of birth, which 
you could not, by ordinary methods, avoid, but, given 
the name, you could at least have sought your fortune 
in some other locality less lugubrious as to title. 

The writing out of your middle name in full lends the 
last luxury to woe, and I continue it for that reason, 
notwithstanding your reproaches. Now, dear Jack, if 
you would forsake your mining enterprises and buy 
out your local journal there, the Tombstone Epitaph, 
my sense of humor would be gratified to the utmost. 
What joy to address letters: | 

Joun Hersey GRAVES, Esq. 
OFFICE OF Tombstone Epitaph 


TOMBSTONE, ARIZONA. 
Never mind, dear, 


Your picture is perfectly horrid! It looks like a 
Prussian drillmaster; I am afraid of you! Any man 
who could so glare at an innocent photographer who 
was only doing his best by a hard subject, would be 
capable of beating his wife with a blacking-brush, so 
Tom says. . . . Iam still watching Delight’s little 
romance. I do not know yet whether she even realizes 
that she’s having one, and for that matter Mr. Ray- 
mond doesn’t make his feeling in the least evident; but 
all lovers are transparent to me, now-a-days. 

The obvious, but often misleading signs, are all pres- 
ent, of course. There are daily gifts of flowers, the 
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usual thing, though not done quite in the usual way. 
The first thing that convinced me you were in earnest, 
and that I was glad you were, was that bunch of white 
lilacs that came every morning from a garden five miles 
away. 

Neither does Mr. Raymond stop at flowers, but sends 
willow baskets of fruit artistically arranged; heaps of 
peaches, apricots and pomegranates, white and purple 
figs, yellow lemons and golden oranges lying among 
their stems and leaves. 

Delight is as serene as usual under this delicate but 
systematic wooing. What she thinks, nobody knows. 
“Why don’t you ask her?” you say, if I find ignorance 
not bliss but a “blister.”’ 

My dear Jack, there are women and women; did you 
ever notice it? If not, don’t begin now, for ’twould 
lead you into a deliberate scrutiny of the sex which 
might prove too fascinating for my welfare. 

Delight and I have lived together these five years, 
and not even in “curling-paper confidences’”—those 
midnight councils beloved by all girls—have we ever 
talked over each other’s love affairs, save in the most 
general fashion. 

I gave her such quiet and unobtrusive sympathy as I 
dared, when she felt so badly over Sydney Drake’s 
proposal, and Delight was always your friend during 
your blundering courtship, you dear, foolish, modest, 
unconventional Jack of mine; but we have never told 
each other what “Peter” said, and where and when he 
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said it, and how “Paul” looked and “John” knelt and 
“James” tore his hair and “Clarence” swore suicide, 
CUCL*CC. 

I think, in spite of the absence of good proof, that 
she loves Gordon Raymond and will marry him sooner 
or later, if he perseveres. If it were not for two prior 
attachments, one like that of the young Narcissus that 
dates from the year of my birth, and one that began 
last Christmas, I should myself never have been able to 
stand up against his fascinations. As it is, I “totter” 
occasionally—never far, however, as he is always look- 
ing the other way, at Delight, and would not run to 
catch me if I fell. He was simply made to order for 
Delight, and anything so made has to be taken by the 
person for whom it was intended, as it is of no possible 
use to anybody else. Tom says that he has written you 
repeatedly of Mr. Selby’s attentions to me, always in 
the most exaggerated terms, and you simply decline 
being jealous. And now you tell me, to my face, that I 
deserve little credit for turning his head, since by all 
accounts it has little ballast and would be easily turned. 
My private opinion is this: What keeps many men 
from jealousy is, not an impossibility of harboring 
suspicion, but nothing more nor less than conceit; they 
think themselves so fascinating that they cannot 
imagine a woman’s finding any other man more so! 

But this must suffice for today; I hear the sound of 
many voices below and the tramp of horses’ feet in the 
stable, which means that we start for the Mission 
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Cafion in a few minutes and I am not yet in my habit. 
Never mind; somebody is always late! 

Yes, there comes Mrs. Titus in a double phaeton 
with the children. She looks distractingly pretty this 
morning; the Deacon burned off his eyebrows with 
gunpowder the day before yesterday and is more good 
than beautiful at present. Why, Delight is not in 
riding-dress and Raymond is helping her into the 
phaeton! The Deacon kisses her greedily; Mr. Ray- 
mond looks at her and wishes he could. Now they all 
laugh; Tom must have come. Yes, and there is my 
cavalier, Mr. Selby—lI fly! 

Lo.a. 

P. S—We are coming home by moonlight! Fortify 
yourself, my friend; you know the spot! Only a 
woman whose heart is fixed on the Higher Education, 
or one who is a tottering octogenarian can resist the 
fatal influences of the moon, as she shines through the 
stone archway in Mission Cafion. Pray for me! 

Loza. 

It was half-past-eight of a charming June night. 

The broad western porch of the ‘Widow’s Third” 
wore its usual after-dinner aspect. Drake and Ray- 
mond had strolled over from the hotel, Captain 
Traverse and Tom had come in from the garden and 
Mrs. Titus, having said a last good-night to her chicks, 
had tripped over to join the party, as blithely as though 
she had not a care in the world. 
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Delight presently appeared from the vine-sheltered 
corner of the veranda, and it seemed to Gordon Ray- 
mond that he had never seen her look so lovely. She 
wore a simple, flowing dress of soft yellow stuff, a little 
open at the throat, where a string of amber beads 
caught the light; a bunch of yellow jasmine at her 
belt shed its sweet odors about her, and she moved 
towards them like some materialized moonbeam. 

“T’ve such a grievance,” said she, seating herself 
dejectedly on the arm of her father’s chair. “I must 
tell you the story. A certain dear little couple went to 
housekeeping a few weeks ago in that passion-vine just 
over my hammock. They were never afraid of me 
from the very first—I think they must have instinc- 
tively recognized in me that soulless thing, a landlady. 
Their nest was simply perfect, neither pains nor ex- 
pense were spared; it was warm, spacious and elastic— 
clever things to know that it needed to be! The lining 
was made principally of Lola’s hair and mine, which 
gave it an exquisite pepper-and-salt effect! Well, 
three eggs came in time and I have watched them with 
all the ardor of a policeman; and what do you think? 
Some fiend has taken those eggs and put in their places 
three white marbles! I’ve just discovered it, and the 
poor darling is sitting on them as patient as Grisel. 
What shall I do? Isn’t it discouraging? I’ve no way 
of telling that thumb’s bigness of feathered prettiness 
that her eggs will never hatch, and that she might as 
well fly off and have a good time.” 
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“Well, my child,’ said the Captain, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, “your story has its counterparts in 
human experience—the world is full of ‘empty nests’ 
of divers kinds, and they are lucky indeed who never 
have to sit upon them!’ 

“T only wish I could find the imp who interrupted 
this domestic drama of mine,” she answered; “I assure 
you I. shall dream of that deceived mother-bird 
tonight !” 

“Oh, my soft-hearted little coz, how few nightmares 
you must have in your stable, to dream of a linnet,” 
sighed Tom. ‘Now what difference does it make 
whether fifty-five millions of red-breasted linnets are 
hatched this summer, or only fifty-four million, nine- 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-seven? If all the linnets have to stand up and 
be counted, these bereaved parents can easily make up 
the number by flying to and fro in the line a few times 
until the returns are satisfactory.” 

Delight laughed, in spite of herself. “But, Tom, you 
heartless fellow, I am thinking of the mother-linnet! 
I insist upon sympathizing with the mother!” 

“I do not know why,” murmured Mistress Titus; 
“but I have felt during this whole conversation as 
though I were expected to exclaim, ‘I am the guilty 
woman.’ It is true there have been no blunt allusions, 
but I am the only mother of boys in the immediate 
vicinity of this piazza and I feel the delicacy of the 
situation !” 
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“Never fear, Daisy,” said Raymond. “I will come 
to your rescue and say that, although both the urchins 
are irreclaimably mischievous, they were never known 
to be cruel!’ 

“Thanks, Gordon. I little expected this noble sup- 
port from you, but it is true. I have a pet theory re- 
garding my boys, Captain Traverse, and that is, if they 
can be brave and tender-hearted, well and good, but 
tender-hearted they are and shall remain if I can man- 
age it. The world is full enough of men who illustrate 
the essentially manly virtues and nothing more. I am 
trying to furnish some boys with warm feelings as well 
as brawny muscles, with a bit of poetry with their hard 
commonsense, and a touch of sentiment to soften that 
excellent judgment and judicial mind on which you 
pride yourselves so greatly !” 

“Hear, hear,” cried Sydney Drake. 

“Right, as usual,” said Captain Traverse, smiling at 
the little woman’s earnestness. 

“T beseech you, Mrs. Titus, take warning by me,” 
said Tom, tragically. “My mother’s theories are pre- 
cisely the same and I have been formed on them, with 
what result you already know. I ride only tolerably, 
shoot badly, swim poorly, row worse, but I have a 
tender, yearning heart and am as sensitive as an aspen 
leaf !” 

“Do you know the one thing that would make this 
lovely scene lovelier?” asked Delight. “A few fireflies 
gleaming among the green of all these trees; they were 
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so fascinating to me as a child, when you and I were in 
Italy, papa. We were in a little village in the moun- 
tains, a beautiful green nook in a deep gorge, with a 
hill-torrent bubbling over the rocks. The forests were 
as dark and still as the grave, the great moon hung over 
the mountain tops and below were the plains lighted 
with the Jucciole, the fireflies.” 

“There are such lovely legends of the lucciole cur- 
rent in Italy,” said Lola dreamily. 

“For instance?” asked Tom. 

“T shouldn’t dare to quote them literally in your 
presence; they are only suited to persons of sentiment, 
but they are supposed to be the embodiment of all the 
love words spoken in Italy. Eros was floating from 
balcony to balcony one night, inspiring lovers with 
pretty sentiments suitable to the landscape, when it oc- 
curred to him that they were too beautiful to perish 
with a breath, so he gave them wings and sent them out 
on the air like living fires to glow in the hearts of the 
roses and magnolias. But this is only a faint sugges- 
tion of the story, which is always full of local color, 
midsummer skies, nightingales’ songs, odors of bud- 
ding fruits, wind-stirred palm trees and the like.” 

“Why, Lola, I had no idea you possessed so much 
romance,” said Tom. “I think perhaps that you’d do 
for me after all. You see, Mrs. Titus, all the women I 
could have adored are always married before we meet, 
so that I shall eventually have to bestow my hand on 
one of these cousins—the only question is, which? I 
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used to be tenant-at-will of Lola’s affections, but she 
gave me notice to quit not long ago and installed in my 
place an Arizona miner, so it looks as though Delight 
would get me, after all!” 

“Calm yourself,” retorted Miss Traverse; “I would 
endure the martyrdom of spinsterhood, hie me to a 
nunnery and there immure me, ere I would consider it 
for an instant!” 

“Come, Miss Traverse, sing to us and calm the 
troubled waters,” suggested Raymond. 

“Certainly, if you won’t insist on my leaving the 
hammock. Can you reach the guitar, papa? Thank 
you. What shall it be, good people?” 

“The ‘Hammock Song!’”’ cried Gordon Raymond, 
for he loved its musical swing and the lilt of the liquid 
Spanish syllables, and, responding quickly, Delight 
swayed them with the quaint old melody, leaving them 
half-dreaming under the spell of words and music. 

When the last note had faded quite away, the various 
good-nights were said and Raymond, after taking his 
sister across the garden and lounging awhile on the 
steps in idle chat, passed out into the dusty street again, 
thinking, as he walked, “Tomorrow I shall speak, and 
if my hope again proves delusion I shall go away at 
once from sight and sound of her. Yes, tomorrow,” 
and he glanced into the Traverse garden, now quiet 
and deserted, then upward to a window looking east- 
ward, but—perhaps it was too late—no light gleamed 
through the shutters. 
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His eyes fell to the veranda, where he saw a figure 
leaning reflectively against a pillar. 

He opened the gate, trod softly along the path, and 
nearing the house found that it was Delight herself. 

How lovely she looked—the supple figure, with its 
tender curves and beautiful fullness; the fresh, charm- 
ing face, with the ebb and flow of rosy color that he 
knew by heart! , 

“Tomorrow?” he thought. “No; it shall be tonight.” 
And as he came upon her thus, suddenly, she turned, 
and her eyes met his in unconscious self-abandonment, 
as she placed both her hands in his without a word. 

It was not a “scattered smile,” like that of Pheebe, 
which Silvius thought enough “to live upon,” but an 
eloquent confession, unspeakably precious and satis- 
factory to a lover. 

Raymond grew ardent with sudden courage as he 
met that frank glance of surrender, so kind, so fear- 
less, so unmistakably tender that the most faint-hearted 
man could but interpret it aright. 

“You are holding a mirror before me, do you know 
it, my heart’s delight, and I am dazzled by what I see! 
Am I too bold, or is it the reflection of my own happi- 
ness? Yet, stop; I will not let you say the final word 
until I have unbosomed myself of a momentous secret 
that has been gnawing at my vitals for a year past.” 

“A secret? I hope it’s not one with a big capital 
S—your tone is tragic!” 

“You shall judge for yourself: if I should make 
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the Secret a Story, I should call it—well—‘Love’s 
Auction’ perhaps, and bind it in a very yellow cover, 
befitting the sensational contents. You doubtless re- 
member your mysteriously lost note-book ?” 

“Certainly I do!’ 

“Very good—but did you know that Messrs. Wells 
& Fargo sent it to me, by express, many months ago?” 

elecyou!’ 

(Audaciously) “Yes, to me! knowing, of course, 
that after you I was the one most interested in its fate. 
Well, I took the unjustifiable liberty of perusing it, a 
course which I strive to regret, but without success, 
and subsequently took the additional liberty of adoring 
the unknown author without her consent, afterwards 
freely given, by the way——” 

“You assume a good deal on 

“Pardon me, Miss Traverse, you may indulge in as 
much hauteur as you wish presently, if you will only 
consent not to interrupt the Court at present. Will 
you not be seated—the story is a long one, (magazine 
writers are paid by the page, you know). Well, as I 
was saying, I trampled shamelessly upon the laws of 
journalistic courtesy and infringed upon the author’s 
copyright in various ways. I had not the requisite 
generosity to restore my ill-gotten treasure, and kept it 
as a sort of hostage to Fortune, a valuable possession 
on which to ask a possible future ransom, for I lived 
in the hope that the fair owner would redeem it honor- 
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ably some day, if by ever so great a personal sacrifice. 
Until tonight I have cherished the anticipation of giv- 
ing this little message of a tricksy Cupid to my wife on 
our wedding day. Now do not draw away from me; 
it was not that I relied insolently on your consent, but, 
rather, an entirely impersonal hope directed towards a 
then unknown goddess. But Fate has destroyed my 
plans 4 

“Why, have you lost the book?” 

“Yes; how did you guess it?” 

“Oh,” demurely, “you were so sure of the wife and 
the wedding-day that the element of uncertainty could 
only attach itself to the book!” 

“Cruel! I will explain. This afternoon the Deacon, 
who has inserted his mischievous digit into every pie 
within his reach since he attained any manual dexterity, 
enticed me down beside the brook and proceeded to 
pour a confession into my ear, illustrating it copiously 
by penitent kisses. The substance of the matter was 
that he had feloniously abstracted (with the innocent 
intent of all Deacons), a tiny book from my trunk and 
had found on arriving in the garden that there were no 
‘pickshers’ in it, as he had supposed, but that it was, to 
use his own expressive but deprecatory language, “‘nuf- 
fin but a ole writin’ book.’ First he determined to 
press butterflies in it, but the butterflies refused to be 
pressed ; then, it appears, he supported it by four sticks 
and used it for a dining-table, inviting several snails 
and toads to join him in an impromptu repast. This 
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excitement palling upon him, he opened it wide for a 
schooner, and, loading it with alfilerilla, began a lively 
trade with China, supposed to be located on the oppo- 
site bank. , 

“I gathered from his story that all went as merry as 
a marriage bell until the ship floated far out to sea, 
when, in plying it with stones in a vain endeavor to 
drive it into Canton harbor, the frail bark sank out of 
sight, with its valuable cargo. The gallant captain, an 
apathetic tree-toad, who had accepted his position from 
necessity, not choice, distinguished himself, it appears, 
by his presence of mind, being the first to absent his 
body from the wreck. But fs 

“The story is very well told, but are you sure it has 
any point, Mr. Raymond?” inquired Delight mis- 
chievously. 


“One would think curiosity might keep you silent, 
Miss Traverse, if all other motives failed; but, to trim 
the wings of imagination with the matter-of-fact shears 
of statement, the Deacon urged me to spring to a stone 
in the middle of the brook, and gaze upon the wreck 
which was the convincing end and evidence of ‘his 
crimes. I did so; I looked, for the last time, upon the 
beloved object, stretched upon its death-bed of gleam- 
ing sand, with at least two feet of crystal water flowing 
over it. There it lay, the little, perplexing lovable bit 
of manuscript! Every trace of tell-tale ink seemed to 
have faded from the pages I had conned so tenderly. 
And, were my eyes deceived, or did every nimble tad- 
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pole and agile minnow in the vicinity seem to swell with 
newly acquired intellectual food? And did the pom- 
pous and pedantic bull-frog, established on its cover, 
wear an air of knowledge recently absorbed? ‘Alas, 
Deacon, Deacon,’ I murmured, as he placed his re- 
pentant hand in my forgiving clasp, (like this), ‘what a 
pearl of literature have you cast before sea-swine!’ 
Then I dragged the still dripping little rogue home and 
tucked him in his bed. And so here I am at last, feel- 
ing like an arrested fraud, a soulless imposition, which 
has succeeded shamelessly for a time, but is left at 
length without a hypocritical leg to stand upon. Can 
you forgive me, dear? And do not dare to say again 
that we have known each other too short a time! Re- 
member that we are greatly indebted to the progressive 
spirit of the age: with our forefathers and foremothers 
love was of slower locomotion; it traveled by stages, 
but we, their descendants, have simply and literally 
loved by ‘Express,’ have we not?” 

“You seem to have done so, I confess!” 

“But what of you? Relieve my suspense, inscrutable 
goddess !”’ 

“Why such haste? Your manner is so full of as- 
surance I hesitate to make it doubly sure!” 

“Why hesitate longer? Besides, my charming 
debtor, do you know what fatal symbols were printed 
on the little brown tag that hung on the bag that hid the 
book that blessed the man that married the girl that 
will live in the house that J built? (It is called the 
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‘Swallows’ Nest’ and you will like it). Ah, I thought 
you did not know, from your indifferent manner. 
Very well, then, they were nothing more nor less than 
_ these—‘C. O. D.’ I can comply with my part of the 
requirement, by defrauding the tadpoles of their new 
text-book; can you do your part gracefully? Do you 
happen to know what ‘C. O. D. means, loveliest of 
your sex!” 

(A long pause.) Then: 

“I confess that whatever it means generally, it means 
in this instance that you shall C.all O.n Delight, and 
within reasonable bounds she will pay you A 

“Thus!” 

No other word was audible, and as a cloud passed 
over the face of the moon just then, the eye of the seer 
could see no more. But was it the chirp of a locust, or 
were the sleepy little birds, nestling in the thick tangle 
of jasmine, awakened by a kiss?—a kiss, convincing, 
imperative—victorious—possessive ? 

However that may be, it is true at least that this 
modern garden of the Capulets, with its balcony no less 
sacred to love than that of ancient story, held now a 
pair of lovers as absurdly happy as those of yore. 

At length Delight broke the silence. 

“Gordon, there is another ‘part,’ as the children say, 
to that story of yours; may I tell it?” 

“T’'ll let you say every word in the English language, 
in rapid succession, my Heart’s Delight ; if they happen 
to be in logical sequence my mind will be improved; if 
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not, my ears will at least revel in sweet sounds and my 
eyes will feast upon the lips that utter the vague 
inanities !”’ 
“There, there, that will do. Well, it is only this— 
that I knew the whole story before you told it!” 
“How!” exclaimed Raymond in astonishment. 


“Daisy told me all about it, 

Told me so I could not doubt it, 

How you found the fatal book, 

Long—— a-go!” 

lilted Delight, triumphantly, executing meanwhile a 
stately minuet on the piazza. ‘While you were tuck- 
ing the Deacon in his little bed and hearing his nightly 
prayers—you did hear his nightly prayers, I hope, 
Gordon ?—Laurie and I were visiting the scene of your 
story. We were hunting for the Deacon’s hat, which 
he told Laurie was on a rock ‘just sideways, kind of in 
front of the place where Uncle Ray’s book got drown- 
ded.’ Laurie found the hat in spite of the directions 
and fished up the cover of the diary, the rest being 
pulp. When he handed it to me I saw the letters “D. 
T.’ at once, but the Deacon had told Laurie, and Laurie 
had told me that it was ‘Uncle Ray’s book.’ I saw at 
once that a mystery was involved, but my distracted 
brain declined to furnish the key, as you may well be- 
lieve; however, I dried the puzzling bit of pasteboard 
and took it to Daisy, who furnished, after being coaxed 
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for an hour, so flattering an explanation that I could 
not be angry.” 

“Then I abased myself for nothing,’ sighed 
Raymond. 

“TI saw no signs of abasement,” Delight responded, 
with lifted eyebrow and tip-tilted nose. “I supposed 
you in such a state of suspense and dread that I slipped 
a message of hope and forgiveness inside the cover and 
intended to send it to you in the morning; but you must 
needs come back, like a bad shilling, after giving me a 
lingering—yes, a simply eternal good-night, and spoil 
all my pretty plans!’ 

“Give me the message this instant,” cried Raymond. 
“Stand and deliver !’’ 

Delight drew the book of Fate slowly and reluc- 
tantly from a corner of the window sill. 

“It is too dark to read here,” she said. ‘‘Wait.” 

“Not the sixteenth part of a second,” he answered 
eagerly, as he took it from her unwilling fingers. “I 
have waited thirty odd years already, and there is a 
limit to masculine patience !” 

He bent over the railing of the piazza until the lamps 
of heaven shone straight upon the written sheet that 
bore in rhyme the precious message: 


Take, little book, my name, 
And ever keep the same 
As if a prize; 
Then, when his thoughts grow cold, 
Quickly thy leaves unfold 
Before his eyes. . 
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Chide him for love grown faint, 

Touch him with shy complaint, 
Thou name of mine! 

Write me within his heart, 

As on this page thou art, 


Writ for all time! 
DELIGHT. 


Not a sound stirs the midnight stillness, save the soft 
shiver of the olive trees and the whisper of the breeze 
as it sways the rose-clusters to and fro. 

The town sleeps—gray friars and pretty maids, gay 
caballeros and happy, innocent children. 

The bell in the high clock tower strikes one, and with 
the beginning of another day, so new and yet so old! 
—so old!—there is born the rosy dawn of another 
wedded life and love. 


(THE END) 


